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GOD AND EVIL 


A. THe PROBLEM STATED : 

Evil is a problem for the theist in that a contradiction is involved in 
the fact of evil on the one hand, and the belief in the omnipotence 
and perfection of God on the other. God cannot be both all-powerful and 
perfectly good if evil is real. This contradiction is well set out in its detail 
by Mackie in his discussion of the problem.! In his discussion Mackie seeks 
to show that this contradiction cannot be resolved in terms of man’s free 
will. In arguing in this way Mackie neglects a large number of important 
points, and concedes far too much to the theist. He implicitly allows that 
whilst physical evil creates a problem, this problem is reducible to the 
problem of moral evil and that therefore the satisfactoriness of solutions 
of the problem of evil turns on the compatibility of free will and absolute 
goodness. In fact physical evils create a number of distinct problems which 
are not reducible to the problem of moral evil. Further, the proposed solu- 
tion of the problem of moral evil in terms of free will renders the attempt 
to account for physical evil in terms of moral good, and the attempt thereby 
to reduce the problem of evil to the problem of moral evil, completely un- 
tenable. Moreover, the account of moral evil in terms of free will breaks 
down on more obvious and less disputable grounds than those indicated 
by Mackie. Moral evil can be shown to remain a problem whether or not 
free will is compatible with absolute goodness. I therefore propose in this 
paper to reopen the discussion of ‘‘the problem of evil”, by approaching 
it from a more general standpoint, examining a wider variety of solutions 
than those considered by Mackie and his critics. 

Evil and Omnipotence ”, Mind, 1955. 
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The fact of evil creates a problem for the theist ; but there are a number 
of simple solutions available to a theist who is content seriously to modify 
his theism. He can either admit a limit to God’s power, or he can deny 
God’s moral perfection. He can assert either (1) that God is not powerful 
enough to make a world that does not contain evil, or (2) that God created 
only the good in the universe and that some other power created the evil, 
or (3) that God is all-powerful but morally imperfect, and chose to create 
an imperfect universe. Few Christians accept these solutions, and this is 
no doubt partly because such ‘solutions’ ignore the real inspiration of 
religious beliefs, and partly because they introduce embarrassing complica. 


tions for the theist in his attempts to deal with other serious problems, | 


However, if any one of these ‘solutions’ is accepted, then the problem of 
evil is avoided, and a weakened version of theism is made secure from attacks 
based upon the fact of the occurrence of evil. 

For more orthodox theism, according to which God is both omnipotent 


and perfectly good, evil creates a real problem ; and this problem is well | 


stated by the Jesuit, Father G. H. Joyce. Joyce writes : 
‘* The existence of evil in the world must at all times be the greatest 
of all problems which the mind encounters when it reflects on God 
and His relation to the world. If He is, indeed, all-good and all. 
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powerful, how has evil any place in the world which He has made! | 


Whence came it ? Why is it here? If He is all-good why did He allow 
it to arise? If all-powerful why does He not deliver us from the 
burden? Alike in the physical and moral order creation seems 9 
grievously marred that we find it hard to understand how it can 
derive in its entirety from God ”’.? 

The facts which give rise to the problem are of two general kinds, and 
give rise to two distinct types of problem. These two general kinds of evil 
are usually referred to as ‘ physical’ and as ‘ moral’ evil. These terms ar 
by no means apt—suffering for instance is not strictly physical evil—and 
they conceal significant differences. However, this terminology is too widely- 
accepted, and too convenient to be dispensed with here, the more especially 
as the various kinds of evil, whilst important as distinct kinds, need not 
for our purposes be designated by separate names. 

Physical evil and moral evil then are the two general forms of evil which 
independently and jointly constitute conclusive grounds for denying the 
existence of God in the sense defined, namely as an all-powerful, perfect 
Being. The acuteness of these two general problems is evident when we 
consider the nature and extent of the evils of which account must be given. 
To take physical evils, looking first at the less important of these. 

(a) Physical evils : Physical evils are involved in the very constitution 
of the earth and animal kingdom. There are deserts and icebound areas; 
there are dangerous animals of prey, as well as creatures such as scorpions 


*Joyce : Principles of Natural Theology, ch. XVII. All subsequent quotations from 
Joyce in this paper are from this chapter of this work. 
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and snakes. There are also pests such as flies and fleas and the hosts of 
other insect pests, as well as the multitude of lower parasites such as tape- 
worms, hookworms and the like. Secondly, there are the various natural 
calamities and the immense human suffering that follows in their wake— 
fires, floods, tempests, tidal-waves, volcanoes, earthquakes, droughts and 
famines. Thirdly, there are the vast numbers of diseases that torment and 
ravage man. Diseases such as leprosy, cancer, poliomyelitis, appear prima 
facie not to be creations which are to be expected of a benevolent Creator. 
Fourthly, there are the evils with which so many are born—the various 
physical deformities and defects such as misshapen limbs, blindness, deaf- 
ness, dumbness, mental deficiency and insanity. Most of these evils contribute 
towards increasing human pain and suffering; but not all physical evils are 
reducible simply to pain. Many of these evils are evils whether or not they 
result in pain. This is important, for it means that, unless there is one solution 
to such diverse evils, it is both inaccurate and positively misleading to speak 
of the problem of physical evil. Shortly I shall be arguing that no one ‘ solu- 
tion’ covers all these evils, so we shall have to conclude that physical evils 
create not one problem but a number of distinct problems for the theist. 

The nature of the various difficulties referred to by the theist as the 
problem of physical evil is indicated by Joyce in a way not untypical among 
the more honest, philosophical theists, as follows : 

“The actual amount of suffering which the human race endures 
is immense. Disease has store and to spare of torments for the body : 
and disease and death are the lot to which we must all look forward. 
At all times, too, great numbers of the race are pinched by want. 
Nor is the world ever free for very long from the terrible sufferings 
which follow in the track of war. If we concentrate our attention on 
human woes, to the exclusion of the joys of life, we gain an appalling 
picture of the ills to which the flesh is heir. So too if we fasten our 
attention on the sterner side of nature, on the pains which men 
endure from natural forcees—on the storms which wreck their ships, 
the cold which freezes them to death, the fire which consumes them 
—if we contemplate this aspect of nature alone we may be led to 
wonder how God came to deal so harshly with His Creatures as to 
provide them with such a home.” 

Many such statements of the problem proceed by suggesting, if not by 
stating, that the problem arises at least in part by concentrating one’s 
attention too exclusively on one aspect of the world. This is quite contrary 
to the facts. The problem is not one that results from looking at only one 
aspect of the universe. It may be the case that over-all pleasure predominates 
over pain, and that physical goods in general predominate over physical 
evils, but the opposite may equally well be the case. It is both practically 
impossible and logically impossible for this question to be resolved. How- 
ever, it is not an unreasonable presumption, with the large bulk of mankind 
inadequately fed and housed and without adequate medical and health 
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services, to suppose that physical evils at present predominate over physical 
goods. In the light of the facts at our disposal, this would seem to bea 
much more reasonable conclusion than the conclusion hinted at by Joyce 
and openly advanced by less cautious theists, namely, that physical goods 
in fact outweigh physical evils in the world. 

However, the question is not, Which predominates, physical good or 
physical evil? The problem of physical evil remains a problem whether 
the balance in the universe is on the side of physical good or not, because 
the problem is that of accounting for the fact that physical evil occurs at all, 

(6) Moral evil: Physical evils create one of the groups of problems 
referred to by the theist as ‘the problem of evil’. Moral evil creates quite 





—— eg fn 


a 


a distinct problem. Moral evil is simply immorality—evils such as selfish. | 


ness, envy, greed, deceit, cruelty, callousness, cowardice and the larger 
scale evils such as wars and the atrocities they involve. 

Moral evil is commonly regarded as constituting an even more serious 
problem than physical evil. Joyce so regards it, observing : 

“The man who sins thereby offends God. . . . We are called on 
to explain how God came to create an order of things in which rebel- 
lion and even final rejection have such a place. Since a choice from 
among an infinite number of possible worlds lay open to God, how 
came He to choose one in which these occur? Is not such a choice 
in flagrant opposition to the Divine Goodness ? ”’ 

Some theists seek a solution by denying the reality of evil or by describing 
it as a ‘ privation’ or absence of good. They hope thereby to explain it 
away as not needing a solution. This, in the case of most of the evils which 
require explanation, seems to amount to little more than an attempt to 
sidestep the problem simply by changing the name of that which has to 
be explained. It can be exposed for what it is simply by describing some of 
the evils which have to be explained. That is why a survey of the data to 
be accounted for is a most important part of the discussion of the problem 
of evil. 

In The Brothers Karamazov, Dostoievsky introduces a discussion of 
the problem of evil by reference to some then recently committed atrocities. 
Ivan states the problem : 

“ * By the way, a Bulgarian I met lately in Moscow ’, Ivan went 
on... ‘told me about the crimes committed by Turks in all parts 
of Bulgaria through fear of a general rising of the Slavs. They bum 


| 
| 


villages, murder, outrage women and children, and nail their prisoners , 


by the ears to the fences, leave them till morning, and in the morning 


j 
' 


hang them—all sorts of things you can’t imagine. People talk some- | 


times of bestial cruelty, but that’s a great injustice and insult to 
the beasts ; a beast can never be so cruel as a man, so artistically 
cruel. The tiger only tears and gnaws and that’s all he can do. He 
would never think of nailing people by the ears, even if he were able 
to do it. These Turks took a pleasure in torturing children too; 
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cutting the unborn child from the mother’s womb, and _ tossing 
babies up in the air and catching them on the points of their bayonets 
before their mothers’ eyes. Doing it before the mother’s eyes was what 
gave zest to the amusement. Here is another scene that I thought 
very interesting. Imagine a trembling mother with her baby in her 
arms, a circle of invading Turks around her. They’ve planned a 
diversion : they pet the baby to make it laugh. They succeed ; the 
baby laughs. At that moment, a Turk points a pistol four inches 
from the baby’s face. The baby laughs with glee, holds out its little 
hands to the pistol, and he pulls the trigger in the baby’s face and 
blows out its brains. Artistic, wasn’t it ?’”’.§ 

Ivan’s statement of the problem was based on historical events. Such 
happenings did not cease in the nineteenth century. The Scourge of the 
Swastika by Lord Russell of Liverpool contains little else than descriptions 
of such atrocities ; and it is simply one of a host of writings giving documented 
lists of instances of evils, both physical and moral. 

Thus the problem of evil is both real and acute. There is a clear prima 
facie case that evil and God are incompatible—both cannot exist. Most 
theists admit this, and that the onus is on them to show that the conflict 
is not fatal to theism ; but a consequence is that a host of proposed solutions 
are advanced. 

The mere fact of such a multiplicity of proposed solutions, and the 
widespread repudiation of each other’s solutions by theists, in itself suggests 
that the fact of evil is an insuperable obstacle to theism as defined here. It 
also makes it impossible to treat of all proposed solutions, and all that can 
be attempted here is an examination of those proposed solutions which are 
most commonly invoked and most generally thought to be important by 
theists. 

Some theists admit the reality of the problem of evil, and then seek to 
sidestep it, declaring it to be a great mystery which we poor humans cannot 
hope to comprehend. Other theists adopt a rational approach and advance 
rational arguments to show that evil, properly understood, is compatible 
with, and even a consequence of God’s goodness. The arguments to be 
advanced in this paper are directed against the arguments of the latter 
theists ; but in so far as these arguments are successful against the rational 
theists, to that extent they are also effective in showing that the non-rational 
approach in terms of great mysteries is positively irrational. 


B. Proposep SoLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF PHysicaL EvIL : 

Of the large vi -iety of arguments advanced by theists as solutions to 
the problem of physical evil, five popularly used and philosophically sig- 
nificant solutions will be examined. They are, in brief : (i) Physical good 
(pleasure) requires physical evil (pain) to exist at all; (ii) Physical evil is 
God’s punishment of sinners ; (iii) Physical evil is God’s warning and re- 


§P, 244, Garnett translation, Heinemann. 
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minder to man ; (iv) Physical evil is the result of the natural laws, the opera- 
tions of which are on the whole good ; (v) Physical evil increases the total 
good. 

(i) Physical Good is Impossible without Physical Evil : Pleasure is possible 
only by way of contrast with pain. Here the analogy of colour is used. If 
everything were blue we should, it is argued, understand neither what 
colour is nor what blue is. So with pleasure and pain. 

The most obvious defect of such an argument is that it does not cover 
all physical goods and evils. It is an argument commonly invoked by those 
who think of physical evil as creating only one problem, namely the problem 
of human pain. However, the problems of physical evils are not reducible 
to the one problem, the problem of pain ; hence the argument is simply 
irrelevant to much physical evil. Disease and insanity are evils, but health 
and sanity are possible in the total absence of disease and insanity. Further, 
if the argument were in any way valid even in respect of pain, it would 
imply the existence of only a speck of pain, and not the immense amount- 
of pain in the universe. A speck of yellow is all that is needed for an ap- 
preciation of blueness and of colour generally. The argument is therefore 
seen to be seriously defective on two counts even if its underlying principle 
is left unquestioned. If its underlying principle is questioned, the argument 
is seen to be essentially invalid. Can it seriously be maintained that if an 
individual were born crippled and deformed and never in his life experienced 
pleasure, that he could not experience pain, not even if he were severely 
injured ? It is clear that pain is possible in the absence of pleasure. It is 
true that it might not be distinguished by a special name and called ‘ pain’, 
but the state we now describe as a painful state would nonetheless be pos- 
sible in the total absence of pleasure. So too the converse would seem to 
apply. Plato brings this out very clearly in Book 9 of the Republic in respect 
of the pleasures of taste and smell. These pleasures seem not to depend for 
their existence on any prior experience of pain. Thus the argument is un- 
sound in respect of its main contention ; and in being unsound in this respect, 
it is at the same time ascribing a serious limitation to God’s power. It main- 
tains that God cannot create pleasure without creating pain, although as 
we have seen, pleasure and pain are not correlatives. 

(ii) Physical Evil is God’s Punishment for Sin : This kind of explanation 
was advanced to explain the terrible Lisbon earthquake in the 18th century, 
in which 40,000 people were killed. There are many replies to this argument, 
for instance Voltaire’s. Voltaire asked : ‘‘ Did God in this earthquake select 
the 40,000 least virtuous of the Portuguese citizens?’’ The distribution 
of disease and pain is in no obvious way related to the virtue of the persons 
afflicted, and popular saying has it that the distribution is slanted in the 
opposite direction. The only way of meeting the fact that evils are not 
distributed proportionately to the evil of the sufferer is by suggesting that 
all human beings, including children, are such miserable sinners, that our 
offences are of such enormity, that God would be justified in punishing all 
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of us as severely as it is possible for humans to be punished ; but even then, 
God’s apparent caprice in the selection of His victims requires explanation. 
In any case it is by no means clear that young children who very often suffer 
severely are guilty of sin of such an enormity as would be necessary to 
justify their sufferings as punishment. 

Further, many physical evils are simultaneous with birth—insanity, 
mental defectiveness, blindness, deformities, as well as much disease. No 
crime or sin of the child can explain and justify these physical evils as punish- 
ment ; and, for a parent’s sin to be punished in the child is injustice or evil 
of another kind. 

Similarly, the sufferings of animals cannot be accounted for as punish- 
ment. For these various reasons, therefore, this argument must be rejected. 
In fact it has dropped out of favour in philosophical and theological circles, 
but it continues to be invoked at the popular level. 

(iii) Physical Evil is God’s Warning to Men : It is argued, for instance 
of physical calamities, that “they serve a moral end which compensates 
the physical evil which they cause. The awful nature of these phenomena, 
the overwhelming power of the forces at work, and man’s utter helplessness 
before them, rouse him from the religious indifference to which he is so 
prone. They inspire a reverential awe of the Creator who made them, and 
controls them, and a salutary fear of violating the laws which He has im- 
posed’. (Joyce). This is where immortality is often alluded to as justifying 
evil. 

This argument proceeds from a proposition that is plainly false ; and 
that the proposition from which it proceeds is false is conceded implicitly 
by most theologians. Natural calamities do not necessarily turn people to 
God, but rather present the problem of evil in an acute form ; and the prob- 
lem of evil is said to account for more defections from religion than any 
other cause. Thus if God’s object in bringing about natural calamities is to 
inspire reverence and awe, He is a bungler. There are many more reliable 
methods of achieving this end. Equally important, the use of physical evil 
to achieve this object is hardly the course one would expect a benevolent 
God to adopt when other, more effective, less evil methods are available 
to Him. for example, miracles, special revelation, etc. 

(iv) Evils are the Results of the Operation of Laws of Nature : This fourth 
argument relates to most physical evil, but it is more usually used to account 
for animal suffering and physical calamities. These evils are said to result 
from the operation of the natural laws which govern these objects, the 
relevant natural laws being the various causal laws, the law of pleasure-pain 
as a law governing sentient beings, etc. The theist argues that the non- 
occurrence of these evils would involve either the constant intervention 
by God in a miraculous way, and contrary to his own natural laws, or else 
the construction of a universe with different components subject to different 
laws of nature; for God, in creating a certain kind of being, must create it 
subject to its appropriate law ; He cannot create it and subject it to any law 
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of His own choosing. Hence He creates a world which has components and 
laws good in their total effect, although calamitous in some particular effects, 

Against this argument three objections are to be urged. First, it does 
not cover all physical evil. Clearly not all disease can be accounted for along 
these lines. Secondly, it is not to give a reason against God’s miraculous 
intervention simply to assert that it would be unreasonable for Him con. 
stantly to intervene in the operation of His own laws. Yet this is the only 
reason that theists seem to offer here. If, by intervening in respect to the 
operation of His laws, God could thereby eliminate an evil, it would seem 
to be unreasonable and evil of Him not to do so. Some theists seek a way 
out of this difficulty by denying that God has the power miraculously to 
intervene ; but this is to ascribe a severe limitation to His power. It amounts 
to asserting that when His Creation has been effected, God can do nothing 
else except contemplate it. The third objection is related to this, and is to 
the effect that it is already to ascribe a serious limitation to God’s omni- 
potence to suggest that He could not make sentient beings which did not 
experience pain, nor sentient beings without deformities and deficiencies, 
nor natural phenomena with different laws of nature governing them. There 
is no reason why better laws of nature governing the existing objects are 
not possible on the divine hypothesis. Surely, if God is all-powerful, He 
could have made a better universe in the first place, or one with better laws 
of nature governing it, so that the operation of its laws did not produce 
calamities and pain. To maintain this is not to suggest that an omnipotent 
God should be capable of achieving what is logically impossible. All that 
has been indicated here is logically possible, and therefore not beyond the 
powers of a being Who is really omnipotent. 

This fourth argument seeks to exonerate God by explaining that He 
created a universe sound on the whole, but such that He had no direct 
control over the laws governing His creations, and had control only in His 
selection of His creations. The previous two arguments attribute the detailed 
results of the operations of these laws directly to God’s will. Theists com- 
monly use all three arguments. It is not without significance that they 
betray such uncertainty as to whether God is to be commended or exonerated. 

(v) The Universe is Better with Evil in it : This is the important argument. 
One version of it runs : 

“ Just as the human artist has in view the beauty of his com- 
position as a whole, not making it his aim to give to each several 
part the highest degree of brilliancy, but that measure of adornment 
which most contributes to the combined effect, so it is with God” 
(Joyce). , 

Another version of this general type of argument explains evil not 80 
much as a component of a good whole, seen out of its context as a mere 
component, but rather as a means to a greater good. Different as these 
versions are, they may be treated here as one general type of argument, 
for the same criticisms are fatal to both versions, 
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This kind of argument if valid simply shows that some evil may enrich 
the Universe ; it tells us nothing about how much evil will enrich this par- 
ticular universe, and how much will be too much. So, even if valid in prin- 
ciple—and shortly I shall argue that it is not valid—such an argument 
does not in itself provide a justification for the evil in the universe. It shows 
simply that the evil which occurs might have a justification. In view of 
the immense amount of evil the probabilities are against it. 

This is the main point made by Wisdom in his discussion o£ this argument. 
Wisdom sums up his criticism as follows : 

‘“‘ It remains to add that, unless there are independent arguments 
in favour of this world’s being the best logically possible world, it is 
probable that some of the evils in it are not logically necessary to a 
compensating good ; it is probable because there are so many evils ’’.* 

Wisdom’s reply brings out that the person who relies upon this argu- 
ment as a conclusive and complete argument is seriously mistaken. The 
argument, if valid, justifies only some evil. A belief that it justifies all the 
evil that occurs in the world is mistaken, for a second argument, by way 
of a supplement to it, is needed. This supplementary argument would 
take the form of a proof that all the evil that occurs is in fact valuable and 
necessary aS a means to greater good. Such a supplementary proof is in 
principle impossible ; so, at best, this fifth argument can be taken to show 
only that some evil may be necessary for the production of good, and that 
the evil in the world may perhaps have a justification on this account. This 
is not to justify a physical evil, but simply to suggest that physical evil 
might nonetheless have a justification, although we may never come to 
know this justification. 

Thus the argument even if it is valid as a general form of reasoning is 
unsatisfactory because inconclusive. It is, however, also unsatisfactory in 
that it follows on the principle of the argument that, just as it is possible 
that evil in the total context contributes to increasing the total ultimate 
good, so equally, it will hold that good in the total context may increase 
the ultimate evil. Thus if the principle of the argument were sound, we 
could never know whether evil is really evil, or good really good. (Aesthetic 
analogies may be used to illustrate this point.) By implication it follows 
that it would be dangerous to eliminate evil because we may thereby intro- 
duce a discordant element into the divine symphony of the universe ; and, 
conversely, it may be wrong to condemn the elimination of what is good, 
because the latter may result in the production of more, higher goods. 

So it follows that, even if the general principle of the argument is not 
questioned, it is still seen to be a defective argument. On the one hand, it 
proves too little—it justifies only some evil and not necessarily all the evil 
in the universe ; on the other hand it proves too much because it creates 
doubts about the goodness of apparent goods. These criticisms in them- 
selves are fatal to the argument as a solution to the problem of physical 

‘Mind, 1931, 
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evil. However, because this is one of the most popular and plausible ae. 
counts of physical evil, it is worthwhile considering whether it can properly 
be claimed to establish even the very weak conclusion indicated above. 

Why, and in what way, is it supposed that physical evils such as pain 
and misery, disease and deformity, will heighten the total effect and add 
to the value of the moral whole? The answer given is that physical evil 
enriches the whole by giving rise to moral goodness. Disease, insanity, 
physical suffering and the like are said to bring into being the noble moral 
virtues—courage, endurance, benevolence, sympathy and the like. This is 
what the talk about the enriched whole comes to. W. D. Niven makes this 
explicit in his version of the argument : 

‘Physical evil has been the goad which has impelled men to 
most of those achievements which made the history of man so wonder. 
ful. Hardship is a stern but fecund parent of invention. Where life 
is easy because physical ills are at a minimum we find man degener. 
ating in body, mind, and character ”’. 

And Niven concludes by asking : 

“ Which is preferable—a grim fight with the possibility of splendid 
triumph ; or no battle at all?’ 

The argument is: Physical evil brings moral good into being, and in 
fact is an essential precondition for the existence of some moral goods, 
Further, it is sometimes argued in this context that those moral goods 
which are possible in the total absence of physical evils are more valuable 
in themselves if they are achieved as a result of a struggle. Hence physical 
evil is said to be justified on the grounds that moral good plus physical evil 
is better than the absence of physical evil. 

A common reply, and an obvious one, is that urged by Mackie.* Mackie 
argues that whilst it is true that moral good plus physical evil together are 


5W. D. Niven, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

Joyce’s corresponding argument runs : 

‘** Pain is the great stimulant to action. Man no less than animals is impelled to 
work by the sense of hunger. Experience shows that, were it not for this motive the 
majority of men would be content to live in indolent ease. Man must earn his bread. 

‘** One reason plainly why God permits suffering is that man may rise to a height 
of heroism which would otherwise have been beyond his scope. Nor are these the only 
benefits which it confers. That sympathy for others which is one of the most precious 
parts of our experience, and one of the most fruitful sources of well-doing, has its origin 
in the fellow-feeling engendered by endurance of similar trials. Furthermore, were it 
not for these trials, man would think little enough of a future existence, and of the 
need of striving after his last end. He would be perfectly content with his existence, 
and would reck little of any higher good. These considerations here briefly advanced 
suffice at least to show how important is the office filled by pain in human life, and 
with what little reason it is asserted that the existence of so much suffering is irreconeil- 
able with the wisdom of the Creator ”’. 

And : 

‘*It may be asked whether the Creator could not have brought man to perfection 
without the use of suffering. Most certainly He could have conferred upon him a similar 
degree of virtue without requiring any effort on his part. Yet it is easy to see that 
there is a special value attaching to a conquest of difficulties such as man’s actual 
demands, and that in God’s eyes this may well be an adequate reason for assigning 
this life to us in preference to another. . . . Pain has value in respect to the next life, 
but also in respect to this. The advance of scientific discovery, the gradual improve- 
ment of the organization of the community, the growth of material civilization are due 
in no small degree to the stimulus afforded by pain’”’. 


*Mackie, “‘ Evil and Omnipotence ”’, Mind, 1955, 
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better than physical good alone, the issue is not as simple as that, for physical 
evil also gives rise to and makes possible many moral evils that would not 
or could not occur in the absence of physical evil. It is then urged that it 
is not clear that physical evils (for example, disease and pain) plus some 
moral goods (for example courage) plus some moral evil (for example, brutal- 
ity) are better than physical good and those moral goods which are possible 
and which would occur in the absence of physical evil. 

This sort of reply, however, is not completely satisfactory. The objection 
it raises is a sound one, but it proceeds by conceding too much to the theist, 
and by overlooking two more basic defects of the argument. It allows 
implicitly that the problem of physical evil may be reduced to the problem 
of moral evil ; and it neglects the two objections which show that the problem 
of physical evil cannot be so reduced. 

The theist therefore happily accepts this kind of reply, and argues that, 
if he can give a satisfactory account of moral evil he will then have accounted 
for both physical and moral evil. He then goes on to account for moral evil 
in terms of the value of free will and/or its goods. This general argument 
is deceptively plausible. It breaks down for the two reasons indicated here, 
but it breaks down at another point as well. If free will alone is used to 
justify moral evil, then even if no moral good occurred, moral evil would 
still be said to be justified ; but physical evil would have no justification. 
Physical evil is not essential to free will ; it is only justified if moral good 
actually occurs, and if the moral good which results from physical evils 
outweighs the moral evils. This means that the argument from free will 
cannot alone justify physical evil along these lines ; and it means that the 
argument from free will and its goods does not justify physical evil, because 
such an argument is incomplete, and necessarily incomplete. It needs to 
be supplemented by factual evidence that it is logically and practically 
impossible to obtain. 

The correct reply, therefore, is first that the argument is irrelevant to 
many instances of physical evil, and secondly that it is not true that physical 
evil plus the moral good it produces is better than physical good and its 
moral goods. Much pain and suffering, in fact much physical evil generally, 
for example in children who die in infancy, animals and the insane passes 
unnoticed ; it therefore has no morally uplifting effects upon others, and 
cannot by virtue of the examples chosen have such effects on the sufferers. 
Further, there are physical evils such as insanity and much disease to which 
the argument is inapplicable. So there is a large group of significant cases 
not covered by the argument. And where the argument is relevant, its 
premiss is plainly false. It can be shown to be false by exposing its implica- 
tions in the following way. 

We either have obligations to lessen physical evil or we have not. If 
we have obligations to lessen physical evil then we are thereby reducing 
the total good in the universe. If, on the other hand, our obligation is to 
increase the total good in the universe it is our duty to prevent the reduction 
of physical evil and possibly even to increase the total amount of physical 
evil. Theists usually hold that we are obliged to reduce the physical evil 
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in the universe ; but in maintaining this, the theist is, in terms of this account 
of physical evil, maintaining that it is his duty to reduce the total amount 
of real good in the universe, and thereby to make the universe worse. Con. 
versely, if by eliminating the physical evil he is not making the universe ) 
worse, then that amount of evil which he eliminates was unnecessary and 
in need of justification. It is relevant to notice here that evil is not always | 
eliminated for morally praiseworthy reasons. Some discoveries have been 
due to positively unworthy motives, and many other discoveries which have 
resulted in a lessening of the sufferings of mankind have been due to no 
higher a motive than a scientist’s desire to earn a reasonable living wage, ) 
This reply to the theist’s argument brings out its untenability. The | 
theist’s argument is seen to imply that war plus courage plus the many 
other moral virtues war brings into play are better than peace and its virtues; 
that famine and its moral virtues are better than plenty ; that disease and | 
its moral virtues are better than health. Some Christians in the past, in 
consistency with this mode of reasoning, opposed the use of anaesthetics to 
leave scope for the virtues of endurance and courage, and they opposed 
state aid to the sick and needy to leave scope for the virtues of charity and 
sympathy. Some have even contended that war is a good in disguise, again 
in consistency with this argument. Similarly the theist should, in terms of 
this fifth argument, in his heart if not aloud regret the discovery of the 
Salk polio vaccine because Dr. Salk has in one blow destroyed infinite possi- 
bilities of moral good. ) 
There are three important points that need to be made concerning this | 
kind of account of physical evil. (a) We are told, as by Niven, Joyce and 
others, that pain is a goad to action and that part of its justification lies in 
this fact. This claim is empirically false as a generalization about all people 
and all pain. Much pain frustrates action and wrecks people and personal- 
ities. On the other hand many men work and work well without being goaded 
by pain or discomfort. Further, to assert that men need goading is to ascribe | 
another evil to God, for it is to claim that God made men naturally lazy. 
There is no reason why God should not have made men naturally industrious ; 
the one is no more incompatible with free will than the other. Thus the 
argument from physical evil being a goad to man breaks down on three 
distinct counts. Pain often frustrates human endeavour, pain is not essential 
as a goad with many men, and where pain is a goad to higher endeavours, 
it is clear that less evil means to this same end are available to an omni- 
potent God. (6) The real fallacy in the argument is in the assumption that 
all or the highest moral excellence results from physical evil. As we have | 
already seen, this assumption is completely false. Neither all moral goodness | 
nor the highest moral goodness is triumph in the face of adversity or bene- ? 
volence towards others in suffering. Christ Himself stressed this when He 
observed that the two great commandments were commandments to love. 
Love does not depend for its possibility on the existence and conquest of 
evil. (c) The ‘ negative’ moral virtues which are brought into play by the 
various evils—courage, endurance, charity, sympathy and the like—besides 
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not representing the highest forms of moral virtue, are in fact commonly 
supposed by the theist and atheist alike not to have the value this fifth 
argument ascribes to them. We—theists and atheists alike—reveal our 
comparative valuations of these virtues and of physical evil when we insist 
on state aid for the needy ; when we strive for peace, for plenty, and for 
harmony within the state. 

In brief, the good man, the morally admirable man, is he who loves 
what is good knowing that it is good and preferring it because it is good. 
He does not need to be torn by suffering or by the spectacle of another’s 
sufferings to be morally admirable. Fortitude in his own sufferings, and 
sympathetic kindness in others’ may reveal to us his goodness; but his 
goodness is not necessarily increased by such things. 

Five arguments concerning physical evil have now been examined. We 
have seen that the problem of physical evil is a problem in its own right, 
and one that cannot be reduced to the problem of moral evil ; and further, 
we have seen that physical evil creates not one but a number of problems 
to which no one nor any combination of the arguments examined offers a 
solution. 


C. PRoposED SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF Mora EVIL: 


The problem of moral evil is commonly regarded as being the greater 
of the problems concerning evil. As we shall see, it does create what appears 
to be insuperable difficulties for the theist ; but so too, apparently, do physical 
evils. 

For the theist moral evil must be interpreted as a breach of God’s law 
and as a rejection of God Himself. It may involve the eternal damnation 
of the sinner, and in many of its forms it involves the infliction of suffering 
on other persons. Thus it aggravates the problem of physical evil, but its 
own peculiar character consists in the fact of sin. How could a morally 
perfect, all-powerful God create a universe in which occur such moral evils 
as cruelty, cowardice and hatred, the more especially as these evils constitute 
a rejection of God Himself by His creations, and as such involve them in 
eternal damnation ? 

The two main solutions advanced relate to free will and to the fact 
that moral evil is a consequence of free will. There is a third kind of solution 
more often invoked implicitly than as an explicit and serious argument, 
which need not be examined here as its weaknesses are plainly evident. 
This third solution is to the effect that moral evils and even the most brutal 
atrocities have their justification in the moral goodness they make possible 
or bring into being. 

(i) Free will alone provides a justification for moral evil: This is perhaps 
the more popular of the serious attempts to explain moral evil. The argu- 
ment in brief runs : men have free will ; moral evil is a consequence of free 
will ; a universe in which men exercise free will even with lapses into moral 
evil is better than a universe in which men become automata doing good 
always because predestined to do so. Thus on this argument it is the mere 
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fact of the supreme value of free will itself that is taken to provide a justifi. 
cation for its corollary moral evil. 
(ii) The goods made possible by free will provide a basis for accownting 
for moral evil : According to this second argument, it is not the mere fact 
of free will that is claimed to be of such value as to provide a justification 
of moral evil, but the fact that free will makes certain goods possible. Some 
indicate the various moral virtues as the goods that free will makes possible, 
whilst others point to beatitude, and others again to beatitude achieved by 
man’s own efforts or the virtues achieved as a result of one’s own efforts. 
What all these have in common is the claim that the good consequences of 
free will provide a justification of the bad consequences of free will, namely 
moral evil. 
Each of these two proposed solutions encounters two specific criticisms, 
which are fatal to their claims to be real solutions. 
(i) To consider first the difficulties to which the former proposed solu- 
tion is exposed. (a) A difficulty for the first argument—that it is free will 
alone that provides a justification for moral evil—lies in the fact that the 
theist who argues in this way has to allow that it is logically possible on 
the free will hypothesis that all men should always will what is evil, and 
that even so, a universe of completely evil men possessing free will is better 
than one in which men are predestined to virtuous living. It has to be 
contended that the value of free will itself is so immense that it more than 
outweighs the total moral evil, the eternal punishment of the wicked, and 
the sufferings inflicted on others by the sinners in their evilness. It is this 
paradox that leads to the formulation of the second argument ; and it is 
to be noted that the explanation of moral evil switches to the second argu- 
ment or to a combination of the first and second argument, immediately 
the theist refuses to face the logical possibility of complete wickedness, 
and insists instead that in fact men do not always choose what is evil. 
(b) The second difficulty encountered by the first argument relates to 
the possibility that free will is compatible with less evil, and even with no 
evil, that is, with absolute goodness. If it could be shown that free will is 
compatible with absolute goodness, or even with less moral evil than actually 
occurs, then all or at least some evil will be left unexplained by free will 
alone. 
Mackie, in his recent paper, and Joyce, in his discussion of this argu- 
ment, both contend that free will is compatible with absolute goodness. 
Mackie argues that if it is not possible for God to confer free-will on men 
and at the same time ensure that no moral evil is committed He cannot 
really be omnipotent. Joyce directs his argument rather to fellow-theists, 
and it is more of an ad hominem argument addressed to them. He writes: 
“Free will need not (as is often assumed) involve the power to 
choose wrong. Our ability to misuse the gift is due to the conditions 
under which it is exercised here. In our present state we are able to 
reject what is truly good, and exercise our power of preference in 
favour of some baser attraction. Yet it is not necessary that it should 
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be so. And all who accept Christian revelation admit that those who 
attain their final beatitude exercise freedom of will, and yet cannot 
choose aught but what is truly good. They possess the knowledge of 
Essential Goodness ; and to it, not simply to good in general, they refer 
every choice. Moreover, even in our present condition it is open to 
omnipotence so to order our circumstances and to confer on the will 
such instinctive impulses that we should in every election adopt the 
right course and not the wrong one ”’. 

To this objection, that free will is compatible with absolute goodness 
and that therefore a benevolent, omnipotent God would have given man free 
will and ensured his absolute virtue, it is replied that God is being required 
to perform what is logically impossible. It is logically impossible, so it is 
argued, for free will and absolute goodness to be combined, and hence, if 
God lacks omnipotence only in this respect, He cannot be claimed to lack 
omnipotence in any sense in which serious theists have ascribed it to Him. 

Quite clearly, if free will and absolute goodness are logically incompatible, 
then God, in not being able to confer both on man does not lack omni- 
potence in any important sense of the term. However, it is not clear that 
free will and absolute goodness are logically opposed ; and Joyce does point 
to considerations which suggest that they are not logical incompatibles. 
For my own part I am uncertain on this point ; but my uncertainty is not 
a factual one but one concerning a point of usage. It is clear that an omni- 
potent God could create rational agents predestined always to make virtu- 
ous ‘ decisions ’ ; what is not clear is whether we should describe such agents 
as having free will. The considerations to which Joyce points have something 
of the status of test cases, and they would suggest that we should describe 
such agents as having free will. However, no matter how we resolve the 
linguistic point, the question remains—Which is more desirable, free will 
and moral evil and the physical evil to which free will gives rise, or this 
special free will or pseudo-free will which goes with absolute goodness? I 
suggest that the latter is clearly preferable. Later I shall endeavour to 
defend this conclusion ; for the moment I am content to indicate the nature 
of the value judgement on which the question turns at this point. 

The second objection to the proposed solution of the problem of moral 
evil in terms of free will alone, related to the contention that free will is 
compatible with less moral evil than occurs, and possibly with no moral 
evil. We have seen what is involved in the latter contention. We may now 
consider what is involved in the former. It may be argued that free will is 
compatible with less moral evil than in fact occurs on various grounds. 
1. God, if He were all-powerful, could miraculously intervene to prevent 
some or perhaps all moral evil ; and He is said to do so on occasions in answer 
to prayers, (for example, to prevent wars) or of His own initiative (for 
instance, by producing calamities which serve as warnings, or by working 
miracles, etc.). 

2. God has made man with a certain nature. This nature is often inter- 
preted by theologians as having a bias to evil. Clearly God could have 
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created man with a strong bias to geod, whilst still leaving scope for a decision 
to act evilly. Such a bias to good would be compatible with freedom of 
the will. 3. An omnipotent God could so have ordered the world that it 
was less conducive to the practice of evil. 

These are all considerations advanced by Joyce, and separately and 
jointly, they establish that God could have conferred free will upon us, and 
at least very considerably reduced the amount of moral evil that would 
have resulted from the exercise of free will. This is sufficient to show that 
not all the moral evil that exists can be justified by reference to free will 
alone. This conclusion is fatal to the account of moral evil in terms of free 
will alone. The more extreme conclusion that Mackie seeks to establish— 
that absolute goodness is compatible with free will—is not essential as a 
basis for refuting the free will argument. The difficulty is as fatal to the 
claims of theism whether all moral evil or only some moral evil is unaccount- 
able. However, whether Mackie’s contentions are sound is still a matter of 
logical interest, although not of any real moment in the context of the case 
against theism, once the fact that less moral evil is compatible with free will 
has been established. 

(ii) The second free will argument arises out of an attempt to circumvent 
these objections. It is not free will, but the value of the goods achieved 
through free will that is said to be so great as to provide a justification for 
moral evil. 

(a) This second argument meets a difficulty in that it is now necessary 
for it to be supplemented by a proof that the number of people who practise 
moral virtue or who attain beatitude or who attain beatitude and/or virtue 
after a struggle is sufficient to outweigh the evilness of moral evil, the 
evilness of their eternal damnation and the physical evil they cause to 
others. This is a‘ serious defect in the argument, because it means that the 
argument can at best show that moral evil may have a justification, and not 
that it has a justification. It is both logically and practically impossible 
to supplement and complete the argument. It is necessarily incomplete 
and inconclusive even if its general principle is sound. 

(6) This second argument is designed also to avoid the other difficulty 
of the first argument—that free will may be compatible with no evil and 
certainly with less evil. It is argued that even if free will is compatible 
with absolute goodness it is still better that virtue and beatitude be attained 
after a genuine personal struggle ; and this, it is said, would not occur if 
God in conferring free will nonetheless prevented moral evil or reduced 
the risk of it. Joyce argues in this way : 

“To receive our final beatitude as the fruit of our labours, and 
as the recompense of a hard-worn victory, is an incomparably higher 
destiny than to receive it without any effort on our part. And since 
God in His wisdom has seen fit to give us such a lot as this, it was 
inevitable that man should have the power to choose wrong. We 
could not be called to merit the reward due to victory without being 
exposed to the possibility of defeat ”’. 
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There are various objections which may be urged here. First, this 
argument implies that the more intense the struggle, the greater is the tri- 
umph and resultant good, and the better the world ; hence we should appar- 
ently, on this argument, court temptation and moral struggles to attain 
greater virtue and to be more worthy of our reward. Secondly, it may be 
urged that God is being said to be demanding too high a price for the goods 
produced. He is omniscient. He knows that many will sin and not attain 
the goods or the Good free will is said to make possible. He creates men 
with free will, with the natures men have, in the world as it is constituted, 
knowing that in His doing so He is committing many to moral evil and 
eternal damnation. He could avoid all this evil by creating men with rational 
wills predestined to virtue, or He could eliminate much of it by making 
men’s natures and the conditions in the world more conducive to the prac- 
tice of virtue. He is said not to choose to do this. Instead, at the cost of 
the sacrifice of the many, He is said to have ordered things so as to allow 
fewer men to attain this higher virtue and higher beatitude that result 
from the more intense struggle. 

In attributing such behaviour to God, and in attempting to account for 
moral evil along these lines, theists are, I suggest, attributing to God im- 
moral behaviour of a serious kind—of a kind we should all unhesitatingly 
condemn in a fellow human being. 

We do not commend people for putting temptation in the way of others. 
On the contrary, anyone who today advocated, or even allowed where he 
could prevent it, the occurrence of evil and the sacrifice of the many—even 
as a result of their own freely chosen actions—for the sake of the higher 
virtue of the few, would be condemned as an immoralist. To put severe 
temptation in the way of the many, knowing that many and perhaps even 
most will succumb to the temptation, for the sake of the higher virtue of 
the few, would be blatant immorality; and it would be immoral whether or 
not those who yielded to the temptation possessed free will. This point 
can be brought out by considering how a conscientious moral agent would 
answer the question : Which should I choose for other people, a world in 
which there are intense moral struggles and the possibility of magnificent 
triumphs and the certainty of many defeats, or a world in which there are 
less intense struggles, less magnificent triumphs but more triumphs and 
fewer defeats, or a world in which there are no struggles, no triumphs and 
no defeats ? We are constantly answering less easy questions than this in 
a way that conflicts with the theist’s contentions. If by modifying our own 
behaviour we can save someone else from an intense moral struggle and 
almost certain moral evil, for example if by refraining from gambling or 
excessive drinking ourselves we can help a weaker person not to become 
a confirmed gambler or an alcoholic, or if by locking our car and not leaving 
it unlocked and with the key in it we can prevent people yielding to the 
temptation to become car thieves, we feel obliged to act accordingly, even 
though the persons concerned would freely choose the evil course of conduct. 
How much clearer is the decision with which God is said to be faced—the 
choice between the higher virtue of some and the evil of others, or the higher 
but less high virtue of many more, and the evil of many fewer. Neither 
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alternative denies free will to men. 

These various difficulties dispose of each of the main arguments relating 
to moral evil. There are in addition to these difficulties two other objection 
that might be urged. 


If it could be shown that man has not free will both arguments collapse; 
and even if it could be shown that God’s omniscience is incompatible with? 


free will they would still break down. The issues raised here are too great 
to be pursued in this paper ; and they can simply be noted as possible addi. 
tional grounds from which criticisms of the main proposed solutions of th 
problem of moral evil may be advanced. 

The other general objection is by way of a follow-up to points made ip 
objections (6) to both arguments (i) and (ii). It concerns the relative valy 
of free will and its goods and evils and the value of the best of the alternative 
to free will and its goods. Are free will and its goods so much more valuabk 
than the next best alternatives that their superior value can really justify 
the immense amount of evil that is introduced into the world by free will! 

Theologians who discuss this issue ask, Which is better—men with 
free will striving to work out their own destinies, or automata-machine 
like creatures, who never make mistakes because they never make decisions! 
When put in this form we naturally doubt whether free will plus moral evi 
plus the possibility of the eternal damnation of the many and the physied 
evil of untold billions are quite so unjustified after all ; but the fact of th 
matter is that the question has not been fairly put. The real alternative 
is, on the one hand, rational agents with free wills making many bad ani 
some good decisions on rational and non-rational grounds, and ‘ rational’ 
agents predestined always ‘ to choose ’ the right things for the right reasom 
—that is, if the language of automata must be used, rational automata. Pr 
destination does not imply the absence of rationality in all senses of that 
term. God, were He omnipotent, could preordain the decisions and th 
reasons upon which they were based ; and such a mode of existence woul 
seem to be in itself a worthy mode of existence, and one preferable to a 
existence with free will, irrationality and evil. 


D. CONCLUSION 


In this paper it has been maintained that God, were He all-powerfil 
and perfectly good, would have created a world in which there was no w 
necessary evil. It has not been argued that God ought to have created 
perfect world, nor that He should have made one that is in any way logical 
impossible. It has simply been argued that a benevolent God could, ani 
would, have created a world devoid of superfluous evil. It has been contende 
that there is evil in this world—unnecessary evil—and that the more popula 
and philosophically more significant of the many attempts to explain thi 
evil are completely unsatisfactory. Hence we must conclude from th 
existence of evil that there cannot be an omnipotent, benevolent God. 


H. J. McCiLoskey 
University of Melbourne. 
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SAINT ANSELMW’S DE ‘GRAMMATICO’ 


Saint Anselm is the author of a dialogue which takes its usual title from 
its incipit (De ‘grammatico’ .. .). This incipit is remarkable in that it 
has never, as far as I am aware, been satisfactorily translated into any 
modern Western European language. Two sorts of judgement have been 
passed on this dialogue. The more sympathetic critics' agree that it is a 
trivial school exercise. Less tolerant historians of thought take their cue 
from Cousin,? for whom it is a piece of typical scholastic barbarism ; thus 
Prantl* parrots, almost word for word, several features of Cousin’s verdict, 
and condemns the dialogue as futile, wandering, tiresome, and laborious ; 
needless to say, he grossly misunderstands it, and even goes so far as to 
propose “ corrections” to the text in order to bring it into line with his 
misconceptions. Maurice‘ finds it farcical, and hints that it may be spurious. 
However, holders of both these types of view are agreed that this dialogue 
bears no relation to the main body of Anselm’s works : these are sublime ; 
De ‘ grammatico ’ is childish or ridiculous. My present purpose is to show 
that segregation of De ‘ grammatico ’ in this manner is altogether unjustified, 
and to make clear the precise nature of its theme. 

To undertake a sketch of the relation which the central theme of De 
‘grammatico’ bears to the bulk of Anselm’s writings involves a survey of 
by far the larger part of those writings. Prima facie this would appear 
not to be so, since St. Anselm, in the prologue to De Veritate, expressly 
separates the dialogue off from other early works. These latter® he describes 
as having to do with the study of Holy Writ,* and hence to be distinguished 
in their object from De ‘ grammatico ’,”? which may be of use, he claims, for 
beginners in logic. In the face of such a declaration one might well, like 
the critics mentioned, be tempted to treat De ‘ grammatico’ in complete 
isolation : its final passage, in which the provisional nature of its doctrine 
is stressed, has also been interpreted to the same effect. Nevertheless it 
can be shown that this dialogue is pervaded by a more comprehensive 
theme—a theme which penetrates practically all Anselm’s writings ; this 


—_ G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La renaissance du XIIe siécle (Paris 1933), 
p. 199. 

*Ouvrages Inédits d’ Abélard (Paris 1836), Introduction, p. ciii. 

*Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (1861), Vol. II, pp. 92 ss. 

‘Mediaeval Philosophy (London 1857), §46. 


‘viz., De Veritate, De Libertate Arbitrii, and De Casu Diaboli. All are to be found 
in Vol. I of S. Anselmi Opera Omnia (ed. F.S. Schmitt). References to volume, page and 
line numbers of this edition have ‘8’ prefixed, e.g. SII 162.11. A passage of several 
lines is referred to by initial and terminal line-numbers, e.g. SII 73.2.14. 


Spertinentes ad studium sacrae scripturae, SI 173.2. 
"quoniam ad diversum ab his tribus studium pertinet, istis nolo conumerare ST 173.7.8. 
‘non inutilem ut puto introducendis ad dialecticam SI 173,7.8, 
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theme is the distinction between the meaning and the use of words and 
sentences. It is in terms of this distinction that a junction between the 
pure logic of De ‘ grammatico’ and the applied logic deployed in the study 
of Holy Writ, and which we find in the remainder of his works, can be effected, 
The examination which now follows of the details of this leitmotiv will take 
the following form : first the terminology of the distinction, and its various 
occurrences, will be recorded and explained (§1); next, a review of Anselm’s 
declarations on its usefulness will be undertaken, together with a general 
account of his practice (§2) ; then follow an account of the sources, natur 
and details of that practice (§3), and a survey of the contexts of its deploy. 
ment (§4). 


§1. THe TERMINOLOGY OF MEANING AND USE 


The following few lines from De ‘ grammatico’ are unique in that they 
incorporate specimens of all the terminology which is not only central to 
the question of that dialogue, but is also employed by Anselm in many 
other works : 

(A) ‘ Grammaticus’ vero non significat hominem et grammaticam ut unum 
sed grammaticam per se et hominem per aliud significat. Et hoc nomen 
quamvis sit appellativum hominis, non tamen proprie dicitur eiw 
significativum ; et licet sit significativum grammaticae, non tamen est eius 
appellativum. Appellativum autem nomen cuiuslibet rei nunc dico, quo 
res ipsa usu loquendi appellatur.® 

In this passage, in respect of a specimen paronym?® (‘ grammaticus ’), pre- 
cisive signification (significatio per se) is opposed both to oblique signification 
(significatio per aliud) and to the reference of that paronym (id cuius ea 
appellativum) : only in an improper sense can the reference be said to consti- 
tute the signification of the name. Reference is to objects (res ipsae), and 
occurs in the current course of utterance (usus loquendi). Elsewhere in the 
dialogue we learn that precisive signification figures in that reasoned under- 
standing of names which is expressed in the writings of logicians, and once 
again this is contrasted with the reference to concrete circumstances (secun- 
dum rerum naturam) made by spoken tokens of those names which occur in 
current utterance.!! Precisive signification is said to be the signification of 
the word considered as a paradigm or “ type ’’.1* And although the writings 
of logicians are said to contain information about precisive signification, 
even the rustici, the more illiterate brothers of the monastery at Bec, ar 
mentioned as being capable of telling when a name is misused to refer.” 
As far as De ‘ grammatico’ is concerned, this distinction between precisive 


*ST 157.1.6. 


101.6. a derivative common name, a nomen denominativum ; cf. Aristotle, Categ 
la 12-15, Boethius, Patr. Lat. 64, col. 167-168. References to this volume of Patr. Lat 
will henceforth take the form of the column-number and letter with ‘ B’ prefixed 
e.g. B528C. 

11ST 164.7.9. 

12forma vocum SI 164.10, ef. SI 250.21-251.4. In Monologion 9 exemplum, similitudo, 
and regula are given as alternatives for forma, 

18ST 156.5.9. 
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signification and reference has one main consequence, namely, that ‘ signifi- 
cation’ or ‘meaning’ in its proper, precisive, sense, need not be construed 
as ‘naming’ or ‘referring *™*; the whole dialogue deliberately exemplifies 
the manner in which discussion about meaning can go on at cross-purposes 
if this fact is not recognised. However, the other contrast which figures 
in (A), namely that between precisive and oblique signification, and which 
has not yet been enlarged upon, is the means of generalising beyond the 
sphere of names alone, so that the ultimate distinction becomes that between 
meaning and use, and not merely that between meaning and reference. It 
turns out that reference is only the particular form of oblique signification 
proper to tokens of paronyms, for De ‘ grammatico’ makes it clear that 
the final contrast is not only between the precisive signification and reference 
of names, but between the precisive signification and the oblique signification 
of significant utterances in general, between the signification essential to 
words qua significant utterances, and the accidental component of their 
signification which they take on in concrete use.!® This generality is con- 
firmed by the express extension to verbs of the contrast between precisive 
and oblique signification.1* One other point which may be drawn from (A) 
is that that which a word or words may properly (proprie) be said to signify 
is given by the precisive signification : that which a word can only improperly 
(non proprie) be said to signify is given by the oblique signification, i.e. 
by an account of its reference in the case of paronyms. In other words, the 
terminology of ‘ proprie’ and ‘non proprie’ is an alternative expression 
of the contrast between per se and per aliud, between precisive and oblique 
signification. 

The generality of the distinction between precisive and oblique significa- 
tion, already adumbrated in De ‘ grammatico ’, receives striking confirmation 
from the Latin text contained in F. 8. Schmitt’s edition!’ of hitherto un- 
known Anselmian MSS, which appeared in 1936. Part of this deals with 
the meaning of verbs (and hence of sentences—see §3) and contains a refer- 
ence to names exactly complementary to the reference to verbs which appears 
in De ‘ grammatico ’ ; this complementary reference is couched in the corres- 
ponding terminology of ‘ proprie’ and ‘non proprie’ which was noted 
above. True, it now occurs on the meta-linguistic level,’® whereas in (A) 
it occurs, strictly speaking, meta-meta-linguistically® : indeed, this termin- 
ology is sometimes used in N not, as in the last two cases, de voce, but de re, 


rea) W. V. O. Quine, On what there is, in “‘ From a logical point of view ”’ (Harvard 

“Harum duarum significationum illa quae per se est, ipsis vocibus significativis est 
substantialis, altera vero accidentalis, SI 161.14.16. 

Myidetur mihi significatio nominum et verborum sic dividi posse, quod alia sit per se, 
alia per aliud, ST 161.12.13. 

"Ein neues unvollendetes Werk des hl. Anselm von Canterbury in “ Beitriige zur Ges- 
chichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters ” Bd. XX XIII, Heft 3, which will hereinafter 
be referred to as “‘ N ”’. 

Videtur mihi, quotiens attribuitur alicui rei aut nomen aut verbum improprie, quia 
illa res, cui attribuitur, est illi de qua proprie dicitur, aut similis aut . . ., N34.29.31. 

Mest illi de qua proprie dicitur—concerns assertion about assertion. 

*proprie dicitur eius significativum—an assertion about assertion about signification. 
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i.e. in the object language.*4 However, as Anselm himself propounds the 
distinction between assertions de voce and assertions de re in De ‘ gram. 
matico ’,® and there recognises that one can have a convention whereby 
the latter are used instead of the former, this change in level of language 
need not be assumed to entail discontinuity of topic, especially as elsewhere 
in N ‘ proprie’ is used on a level approximating to that which figures in 
(A), or else meta-linguistically only.** ‘ Per se’ and ‘ per aliud’, ‘ pre. 
cisive ’ and ‘ oblique’, which occur meta-linguistically in (A), recur in NV, 
but now in the object language as well as in the meta-language* ; in one 
case ‘ per se’ and ‘ proprie’ are correlated as in (A), but with ‘ per se’ used 
de re and ‘ proprie’ used de voce.2* The same sort of variation is discernible 
throughout Anselm’s works, and will not be further remarked upon. Again, 
in (A) usus loquendi is linked with oblique signification of common names 
(‘ appellatio’) ; a similar linkage for verbs is effected in N, and still in the 
same terminology of usus loquendi.27 There also occur. ‘in communi ser. 
mone ’*8 and ‘ usualiter dicit aliquis ’®® as variants. 

Now the connections of N with the majority of Anselm’s works are so 
extensive® that the complementarity and continuity which have just been 
outlined would alone be sufficient reason for viewing De ‘ grammatico’ as 
one aspect of a larger systematic whole. But Anselm’s numerous other 
references to usus loquendi and his constant contrasts between that which 
is asserted ‘ proprie ’ and ‘ improprie ’ would also suffice, even in the absence 
of N, to underline a continuity of theme which makes the isolation of De 
‘ grammatico ’ quite artificial. Thus in Monologion 10 occurs ‘ frequenti . . . 
usu ’,*1 and Proslogion 9 exemplifies much that is stated in N, and in the 
terminology described.*2 De Veritate 3 and 5 contain mentions of usus 
communis locutionis ;** 8 and 13 of the same work include remarks on pro- 
priety and impropriety of assertion,** as also do De Libertate Arbitrii 2% 
4,36 5,37 and De Casu Diaboli 1,38 11°* and 12.4 This by no means exhaustive 


21As in “ ille proprie facit esse ’’, N32.7.8, and “ ille proprie facit non esse’, N32.12. 

22ST 163.21-164.6. 

*3illa verba quae secundum suam significationem proprie sunt ‘ facere’ N26.9.10. 

*%49mne verbum si proprie dicitur de aliqua re N35.1.2 ; cum dicit mihi aliquis ‘ debeo 
a te amari’ improprie loquitur N35.14.15. For further cognate occurrences of ‘ proprie’ 
see N36.5, 43.22. 

%5N 29.32, 30.7, 30.9, 30.14, 30.15, 30.19, 30.20, 30.24, 32.35, 32.36, 40.19, 40.21, 
40.28, 40.31, 41.4, 41.6, 41.8, 41.25.26. 

*6proprie dicitur ‘ facere’, quoniam per se facit N41.31. 

27N 26.6.7, 26.19, 27.17, 28.27, cf. N36.17. 

28N34.14. 

29N37.17. 

See §4 for details. 

319T 24.29. , 

sive aliquo alio genere loquendi, sicut multa improprie dicuntur SI 105.17.18. 

33ST 179.27, 182.18. 

*4debere et non debere dicitur aligquando improprie SI 188.9.10, improprie ‘ huius vel 
illius rei’ esse dicitur ST 199.17. 

3594 dicitur, improprie dicitur SI 210.18.19. 

%improprie dicitur SI 213.28. 

cum dicitur, improprie dicitur SI 217.2; cf. also ibid. 6, frequenti . . . usu dicimus 
SI 218.4. 

%ille proprie dicitur hoc facere, iste vero improprie SI 234.12 ; improprietate verborum 
ST 235.11. 

%proprie non dicuntur ST 251.14. 

*usus logquendi non consentit . . . multa . . . dicuntur improprie SI 253.18.20. 
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scrutiny of the earlier works alone thus makes it evident that an identical 
theme is being exemplified in each. Again, it has already been noted above 
how precisive signification is, in De ‘ grammatico ’, associated with the word 
considered as a paradigm, and opposed to the reference of tokens of the 
word : De Casu Diaboli 11 maintains a cognate opposition,*! and confirms 
its application to both grammatical and logical cases. 

What are the criteria which, according to Anselm, govern this pervasive 
distinction between precisive signification, or signification properly so called, 
and oblique signification, i.e. signification in an improper or non-strict sense ? 
This distinction is, throughout De ‘ grammatico ’, correlated with the differ- 
ence between that which the word makes understood, and the spoken utter- 
ance of that word,** between that which, according to the writings of logicians, 
isthe meaning of the word, and the actual use of the word to apply to things.* 
The precisive, essential,“* meaning is thus the exact import of the word, 
considered apart from the contexts of its several distinct deployments in 
the current course of utterance : this import can be expressed in a form 
of words equisignificant with the word in question.“© That some form of 
words does not represent the precisive meaning can be tested by the iterated 
substitution of that form within certain verbal contexts so as to generate 
an infinite regress.“ Further, the suggested precisive signification should 
not have possible contradictions as consequences of suppositions which 
involve it,4? nor should it give rise to superfluity in predication** or absurd- 
ities when it is applied to other instances of words of the sort which happen 
to be under discussion.*® Neither must it violate that canon of definition 
according to which the word defined must have a point, e.g. that canon 
which rules that the accidents of a thing, as for instance qualities which 
it may or may not have, should not be included in its definition, but only 
those attributes (‘ substantial differences ’) without which it would not be ; 
otherwise one will find oneself saddled with a word for which, strictly speak- 
ing, a use cannot be found.®® De ‘ grammatico’ shows that the verbal ex- 
pression of the precisive signification of a name has a form depending on 
the type of name in question, e.g. on whether it is a common name signifying 
a completive object (‘ substantia’) or whether it is a paronym. There is no 
such radical distinction within the forms of the precisive signification of 


“ Multa quippe dicuntur secundum formam, quae non sunt secundum rem ST 250.21.22 ; 
. . est aliquid non secundum rem, sed secundum formam loquendi SI 251.4. 

“qneruisti a ‘ grammatico’ significari diversa, et secundum ea loguendum intelligen- 
dumque de grammatico SI 155.18.19; de grammatico modo secundum hominem, modo 
secundum grammaticam loqui et intelligere oportet SI 156.3.4, cf. SI 160.31. 

“Nullatenus itaque credam sine aliqua alia ratione tractatores dialecticae tam saepe 
et tam studiose in suis libris scripsisse, quod idem ipsi colloquentes dicere erubescerent SI 
156.9.11 ; dialectici aliter scribunt de vocibus secundum quod sunt significativae, aliter 
es utuntur logquendo secundum quod sunt appellativae SI 164.7.9. 

“ST 161.15, 163.5. 

“ST 160.29.32, 166.24.28. 

“ST 158.23.34, 167.1.28. 

“ST 157.30-158.9. 

“ST 158.15.21. 

“ST 159.2.11. 

ST 157.16.27, 
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verbs : it is given by an account of their simplest and most obvious import, 
without regard to any particular context in which they may be used# 
From these indications it is clear that precisive signification in general 
accords with the requirements of a logical language, free from redundancies, 
involves only that which is essentially or properly signified by the words, 
and yet is not altogether detached from the general structure of the world 
as it happens to be. 

In contrast, the realm of oblique signification, of usus loqguendi, the current 
course of utterance, is one wherein word-tokens are, in particular contexts, 
deployed loosely, non-strictly, or even, by logical standards, improperly, 
This comes out most clearly in the case of verbs, as when custom permits 
the use of affirmative verb forms where, strictly, negative forms are called for,® 
The paronyms which are treated in De ‘ grammatico’ best exemplify the 
manner in which tokens of names are likewise subject to the contingencies 
of extra-linguistic contexts and purposes.** Thus the precisive signification 
of a paronym ‘a’ is said to be ‘. . . having a’, where ‘a’ is the abstract 
noun corresponding to ‘a ’,®* and the openness of this incomplete phrase 
allows of its completion by the name of whatever the objects may be to 
which tokens of ‘a’ are applied in particular contexts.» In such contexts 
those tokens may be said to suggest more than the word itself essentially 
symbolises.56 And even in those cases where long-term association of a 
paronym with a given type of object (as ‘ literate ’ with man) has generated 
a disposition on the part of word-users and hearers to anticipate such an 
object on the occasions of the paronym’s use, any mention within the pre- 
cisive signification of that paronym of the object thus anticipated is, strictly 
speaking, improper,*’ and really appertains to the oblique, per aliud significa- 
tion of that paronym.*® 

Anselm s application of the distinction between meaning and use, be | 
tween the symbolised and the suggested, to the case of verbs becomes in | 
effect. its application to sentences (cf. §3). In De Veritate, however, a dis- 
tinction is made between occasions on which a sentence is used rightly, and 
on which it is not used rightly :*® this is not the same distinction as that 
which holds between that which a word or sentence signifies properly (proprie) 
and that which they signify improperly (improprie). A sentence is rightly 
used, according to Anselm, when what it asserts to be the case is the case, 
and not rightly used when what it asserts to be the case is not the case ;* 


5le.g. N32.6.14. 

52° facere’ solet poni pro omni verbo cuiuslibet significationis . . . etiam pro ‘non 
facere’’ N26.23.25, cf. N27.13.15. 

53ST 160.4-161.13. 

54ST 159.18.25, 160.30.31, 166.12.13. A participle other than ‘ having’ is sometimes 
appropriate. 

55ST 160.29-161.4. 

5écf. A. M. Maclver, ‘‘ Demonstratives and Proper Names” in Philosophy and 
Analysis, Ed. M. Macdonald, pp. 26-32. 

57ST 160.12.15. 

58ST 161.10. 

5% recte utor . . . non recte utor SI 179.15.19. 

loc, cit. 
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the truth or falsehood of sentences is here in question. A sentence can be 
used improperly, i.e. used to signify that which, strictly speaking, it does 
not properly signify, and yet not be a false sentence.*' Indeed, such non- 
strict modes of speaking are used in Holy Writ.®* ‘ Recte’ is also, on one 
occasion, used to qualify responses to questions.® 


§2. MANIFESTOS FOR ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE 


The distinctions of §1 are used by Anselm for the solution of problems 
within logic and are also applied to theological and philosophical questions. 
Thus the word ‘ grammaticus’ is singled out for special attention in De 
‘grammatico’ because it typifies one of the most acute points of a long- 
standing general divergence between logicians and grammarians. Anselm 
does not overtly mention this fact, but it would be only too familiar to 
those of his readers who were acquainted both with Boethius’ logical com- 
mentaries and with Priscian’s grammatical doctrine that names signify 
substance and quality,** which is at one point recalled in the dialogue.® 
Abelard, early in the following century, is still discussing the same question,® 
and Anselm’s problem is to reconcile this grammatical thesis with the logic- 
ians’ account of paronyms, according to which they signify nothing but a 
quality.*? ‘ Grammaticus’ is used as a crucial example because it happens 
to apply solely to men, and hence lends colour to the grammarian’s tenet, 
and probably because Priscian had been prepared to use this paronym as 
an example of a common noun which signifies a substance. From this 
background issues the apparently futile opening question of the dialogue, 
“ Utrum ‘ grammaticus’ sit substantia an qualitas’’.*® which having been 
given a reasonable and less futile interpretation” is solved in the course of 
the work by the distinction between precisive and oblique signification. 
§1 has shown how Anselm ascribes the study of the first to logicians ; he 
leaves the conclusion to be drawn that the grammarians are concerned 
with wsus loguendi. The distinction is also used to resolve several logical 
paradoxes which arise when paronyms are involved in inferences whose 
schemata are, from a formal point of view, impeccable, and which never- 
theless allow the deduction of falsehoods from true premisses.”* It is in 
this connection that we encounter one of the earliest of Anselm’s pleas for 
the use of analysis to make explicit the true meaning of an inference : the 

“e.g. De Veritate, SI 182.18.19, 188.9.22. 

*8ST 182.10.20, 235.8.12, N28.13.25, 39.6.34. 

*9N 25.19, 26.29. 

“Inst. Gramm. Lib. II, 18 (Keil, Grammatici Latini, Vol. II, p. 55.6). 

ST 156.16.17. 

“*tradat grammatica omne nomen substantia cum qualitate significare ; Dialectica, ed. 
de Rijk, p. 112.20.21. 

"'Categ. 32 18, B194C. 

“ibid. Lib. II, 25 (Keil, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 58.19.24). 

*°ST 145.4.5. 

"See ST 163.18-164.14. 

"1ST 164.7.8. 

"8ST 145-153. 
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formal structural requirements of an inference (e.g. the appearance of g 
middle term in a syllogism) may in fact be fulfilled, yet it is more important 
that attention should be paid to the senses of the terms involved. For even 


as the fulfilment of those requirements is useless if attention is paid solely . 
to the lay-out of the words involved, and not to their meanings, it is for - 


like reasons quite in order if the meaning is properly understood, although 
the formal structural requirements may not be overtly fulfilled. The senses 
of the words, continues Anselm, and not just the words, are the important 
things here.”* The earlier portions of De ‘ grammatico’ are concerned with 
making explicit, in accordance with this suggestion, the meanings which 
are to be understood, in order that paradoxical inferences may be avoided, 

However, it is the application of the same distinction to verbs which 
permits analysis of complete sentences, and has the most wide-spread con- 
sequences outside De ‘ grammatico’.** The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted to following out these consequences in detail. As §3 will show, 
Anselm’s general technique is to take the precisive meaning as a standard 
in terms of which he shows the various ways in which usus loquendi deviates 
from significatio per se. The multifariousness of these deviations is certainly 
what he has in mind when, in De Casu Diaboli, he recommends a search 
for the truth lying hidden beneath them : the ‘ improprieties’ of oblique 
signification are described as covering the truth conveyed by words ; the 
‘ propriety ’ of precisive signification, and the truth which it reveals, are 
hidden beneath the various ways of speaking.”> Anselm is here referring to 
the application of his methods to Holy Writ, or to manners of speaking 
which accord therewith.”* N further clarifies the situation, as this technique 
is therein expounded largely for its own sake, whereas the other scattered 
examples of the method only hint at the unified theory, propounded in J, 
which lies behind them. However, it is with such examples that Anselm 
associated other declarations which clearly bring out the high value which 
he placed upon his method. Thus, after an account of the discrepancy be- 
tween the precisive and oblique significations of ‘ dare’ and ‘ posse ’, which 
appears in De Veritate 8, we find the student of the dialogue expressing 
sentiments which are no doubt Anselm’s own when he enthusiastically 
recounts the way in which the training of the mind to cope with such subtle 
considerations can abolish confusions arising from ways of speaking, and 
so remove doubt and error.”? And a firm and measured statement of policy 


73Communis terminus syllogismi non tam in prolatione quam in sententia est habendus. 
Sicut enim nihil efficitur, si communis est in voce et non in sensu : ita nihil obest, si est 
in intellectu et non in prolatione. Sententia quippe ligat syllogismum, non verba, ST 149. 
11.14, 

™4ef. §4 below. 

non tantum debemus inhaerere improprietati verborum veritatem tegenti, quantum 
inhiare proprietati veritatis sub multimodo genere locutionum latenti SI 235.10.12. This 
passage, incidentally, is an excellent example of Anselm’s use of the trope known as 
‘ adnominatio’ ; cf. SI 158.1.6 and Quintilian, Inst. Orat. IX, 3, 66. 

7ST 235.8.9. 

"Quippe utile multum puto ad intelligendum veritatem in multis occultam exercere 
mentem in huiusmodi considerationum subtilitate. Mens enim quae in talibus non est 
exercitata, quoniam nequit diligenter discernere, confuse accipit quae dicuntur, et ideo 
dubitat aut errat, ST 188, n, 
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is put into the mouth of the tutor in De Casu Diaboli 12 : once again, ‘ im- 
propriety ’ is linked with the current course of utterance, and the necessity 
of analysis to get at the real truth is stressed.78 

Such a policy, when applied to verbs and sentences, as opposed to the 
names of De * grammatico ’, calls for a systematic codification of the possible 
divergences between usus loquendi and precisive signification ; this codifica- 
tion is in fact worked out in N, and exemplified in most of Anselm’s works. 


§3. THE Toots oF ANALYSIS. 


Anselm’s procedure, in its simplest and most general form, when analys- 
ing a sentence ‘ S,’ occurring in the common course of utterance, consists 
either in defining a sense of the main verb of ‘ S,’ which he considers to 
be the proper or primitive sense of that verb,”* or, more usually, in assuming 
that the primitive sense is obvious ; if then a statement ‘ S,’ of the exact 
import of ‘ S,’, containing the same main verb now used in its primitive 
sense, is found to differ in form from ‘ S,’, the main verb of ‘ S,’ and hence 
‘8,’ as a whole, is thereby shown to deviate from its proper sense. The 
‘exact import’ given in ‘S,’ is determined, broadly speaking, by the 
context of utterance, intra-linguistic or extra-linguistic, of ‘S,’. It is 
obvious that if one can define or take for granted in this way a single prim- 
itive, precisive, sense or a sentence-verb, then re-statements couched ex- 
clusively in terms of that sense can have a clarificatory effect, and can be 
the objects of comparison in a way that unanalysed sentences cannot. 
Whether there really exist such precisive senses is beside the point, pro- 
vided that the ones chosen are sufficiently fruitful within a given field. 
Anselm’s assumption is probably that the looseness of sentence-verb uses 
is akin to that consequent upon the openness (cf. §1) of paronymous meaning, 
and that in both cases it is a condition for the functioning of these parts 
of speech in a ‘ natural’ language ; it is certainly such a condition insofar 
a8 paronyms are concerned. 

The systematisation of the procedure suggested, as executed by Anselm, 
demands a list of the ways in which a main verb may appear in a sentence ; 
thus, in relation to the Latin negation ‘non’, that verb may be negated, 
or unnegated, and also may or may not be followed by a negation : these 
considerations produce four possible general forms for each of ‘ S,)’ and 
‘8,’. In the statement of these forms, some variable of which any verb 
may be an instance, is called for, and for this purpose Anselm chooses the 
verb ‘to do’ (‘ facere’), which has somewhat the same relation to other 
verbs as pronouns have to nouns. Any verb, including ‘ not to do’, can on 
occasion count as an instance of ‘ doing’ ;®° after all, any verb can figure 
in the reply to the question, ‘ What is he doing ? **. Even in cases where 
a verb carries with it no positive sense of action, that of which the verbal 


cum oportet medullam veritatis inquirere, necesse est improprietatem perturbantem 
quantum res expetit et possibile est secernere SI 253.19.22. 

"e.g. N32.6.14. 

99N 25.14.16, 26.23.25. 

81N25.16-26.4, 26.26—27.14. 
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predicate is asserted can be said to do ; he who sits, does the sitting, and he 
who undergoes something does the undergoing.** Notwithstanding its possi 
bilities as a variable, however, ‘ facere ’ has also a sense of its own.®* Hence 
prior to application to other verbs the system can first be developed purely 
in terms of ‘ facere’ and examples based thereon. 

The form which the development of the system takes in N has certain 
affinities with the Aristotle-Boethius exposition of modal logic as it appears 
in De Interpretatione ane its commentaries. Thus Anselm points out that 
for all x, if x does, then either x does (so) that ‘ p’ is the case, or x does (so) 
that ‘ not-p’ is the case. His second statement of this law® provides, by 
means of its ‘ad esse’ and ‘ad non esse’ expressions, an immediate link 
with the Hxordium of N in which are stated certain paradoxes of modality 
which the technique of analysis was perhaps primarily designed to solve,® 
and in the course of which the same expressions occur, but now with a 
modal word in place of ‘ facere ’.87 At this point®* direct recourse is made 
to Boethius’s tabulation of modal equivalences* for the generation of those 
paradoxes. Further, Anselm adopts from the same source definitions of 
negation and contrareity for the four possible forms of ‘S,’ and ‘ S,’ in- 
volving ‘ facere’ which are mentioned above. Thus he characterises ‘ facere 
esse’ and ‘ facere non esse’ in the same way as Boethius® characterises 
‘ necesse est esse’ and ‘ necesse est non esse’, namely, as affirmative forms 
which are contrary to each other.*' And since Boethius’s negative forms 
invariably start with ‘non ’,®* Anselm also goes on to define ‘ non facere 

82Anselm’s realisation of these features of ‘ facere’ may stem from Boethius’s re- 
marks in connection with modality (B379B, 597D, 613D) or from Aristotle’s in De Soph. 
Elenchis 1666 12-15, 1784 10-25 cf. B1011B-C, 1030C-D. Also, a point which Anselm 
repeats several times, namely : “‘ qui non facit quod debet, male facit ; et qui non facit 
quod non debet, bene facit ’’ (De potestate, N44, cf. N27.10.14, N28.16.24) comes remark- 
ably close to Justinian’s Digest : ‘‘ Qui non facit quod facere debet, videtur facere adversus 
ea, quia non facit. Et qui facit quod facere non debet, non videtur facere id quod iussus est” 


(Lib. L., Tit. XVII, 121 (Paulus). N36.3-37.5 might well be a commentary on the 
second sentence of this rule of Paulus’s. 

8%cf. L. Wittgenstein : ‘‘ Doing itself seems not to have any volume of experience. 
It seems like an extensionless point, the point of a needle. This point seems to be the 
real agent. And the phenomenal happenings only to be consequences of this acting. 
‘Ido. . .’ seems to have a definite sense, separate from all experience ”’ (Philosophical 
Investigations, Tr. G. E. M. Anscombe, 1953, p. 161). 

The introduction of ‘2’ as a name-variable and ‘ p’ as a propositional variable 
has its correlate in the pronouns of the original : ‘‘ Quidquid autem facere dicitur, aut 
facit ut sit aliquid, aut facit ut non sit aliquid ’’, N29.9.10. Such variables will be adopted 
hereunder for expository convenience. 

SQuoniam autem semper est facere aut ad esse aut ad non esse, N29.21. 

86N 23-4, cf. SI 252-4 and §4 below. 

87Quare neque ad esse potestatem habet neque ad non esse, N23.14. This ‘ ad esse’ 
and ‘ ad non esse’ terminology originates directly from Boethius, who couples it with 
the question of truth and falsehood in a way which further justifies the introduction 
of propositional variables in the present account (B367A). 

88N 23.16.21. 


®See B369B-C. Although, as pointed out by Lukasiewicz (Aristotle's Syllogistic, 
2nd. Ed., p. 135) the text of De Interpretatione appears to give implications where 
equivalences in fact hold, nevertheless Boethius states equivalences (sese invicem, 
B369C) in his commentary. 

% B372C. 

Omne igitur facere dici potest aut ‘ facere esse’ aut ‘ facere non esse’ ; quae duo sunt 
affirmationes contrariae, N29.9.11. 


%6.2., non necesse est esse, non necesse est non esse, B372C. 
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) esse’ and ‘ non facere non esse’ as the respective negations of the first two 


forms.** Next it is observed that ‘facere esse’ is sometimes replaceable by™ 


‘non facere non esse’ and also ‘ facere non esse’ by ‘non facere esse’ ;* 
this observation is perhaps prompted by the fact that if ‘ facere’ were 
regarded as a variable for modal expressions, then Boethius’s tables make 
it clear that this replaceability would hold for some values of that variable, 
eg. ‘ necesse est esse’ is equivalent to ‘non posse non esse ’,** and ‘ necesse 
est non esse’ to ‘ non possibile est esse ’.*7 The connection of Anselm’s forms 
of expression with modal considerations is seen to be even more strong 
when the prominence of problems of modal logic among the questions which 
the doctrine of N is designed to solve is realised,* together with the important 
use which Anselm makes of modal forms in connection with the ‘ ontological 
argument ’. 

Given, then, the four possible forms of ‘ S8,’, which may be rendered 
‘z does (so) that p’, ‘x does (so) that not-p ’, ‘x does not (so) that p’ and 
‘¢ does not (so) that not-p’, where ‘p’ is a propositional variable and 
‘not-p ’ means ‘ it is false that p’, Anselm lists six modi, i.e. forms of ‘ S,’ 
in respect of each of the first two (the affirmative pair). Since, throughout 
these modi, ‘ does’ occurs in its precisive, and not its oblique sense, only 
the proximate, and not the remote results of x’s doing are in question in 
these ‘ S,’ forms.®® For example, the ‘ S,’ form ‘x does (so) that p’ may 
occur in contexts strictly circumscribed by one or other of (i) ‘x does (so) 
that p’, (ii) ‘x does (so) that not-p ’, (iii) ‘2 does (so) that other than p is 
the case ’, (iv) ‘x does not (so) that other than p is the case ‘, (v) ‘x does 
(so) that it is false that other than p is the case ’, (vi) ‘x does not (so) that 
it is false that other than p is the case ’.1° And although the verb ‘ to do’ 
(‘facere’) figures as a variable in all these forms, the already-noted fact 
that it has also a separate sense of its own not only allows strict senses of 
the ‘8,’ forms to be defined, but also permits concrete exemplifications 
of ‘S§,’ and ‘8S,’ forms to be produced by substitution for ‘p’, without 
the necessity of substituting another verb for ‘does’. Thus if ‘ M is dead’ 
is substituted for ‘ p ’ in each of the forms just listed, the ‘ S,’ form becomes 
‘2 does (so) that M is dead ’ and the six ‘ S, ’ forms (i)-(vi) then circumscribe 
situations in which that ‘S,’ form might be used. Respective examples 
of such situations could be (i) x kills M directly, (ii) x does not cause M to 
be not dead (e.g. does not use his skill in resuscitation), (iii) « provides the 

*“Quarum negationes sunt ‘non facere esse’ et ‘non facere non esse’ N29.11. 

“ponitur aliquando pro. 

“pro invicem ponuntur N29.12.15. 

%, . . sese invicem consequantur B369C. 

"ibid. 

"See §4 below. 


°N32.21-33.8. 


1 Dicimus namque rem quamlibet facere aliquid esse, aut quia facit idipsum esse, 
quod facere dicitur, aut quia non facit idipsum non esse ; aut quia facit aliud esse, aut 
— _ facit aliud esse, aut quia facit aliud non esse, aut quia non facit aliud non esse, 

7.30. 


11N32.6.14. 
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killer of M with arms, (iv) x fails to provide M with arms, (v) x deprives 
M of his arms, (vi) x does not deprive the killer of M of his arms.1 A similar 
list of forms and examples are given for the other affirmative form of ‘ 8,’ 
namely ‘x does (so) that not-p ’.1°% The modi corresponding to the negative 
‘8,’ forms ‘x does not (so) that p’ and ‘a does not (so) that not-p’ are 
not overtly stated. Anselm gives instead a transformation rule whereby they 
may be generated from the modi of the affirmatives already stated, and 
whereby the same concrete examples may be reformulated. 

In N, and throughout Anselm’s works,’ substitution cases of the ‘8, 
forms of ‘ facere ’, ie. with ‘ facere ’ replaced by another verb, are analysed 
as cases of the ‘ S,’ forms described above. Yet N, notwithstanding its late 
composition, is not an entirely exhaustive account of Anselm’s procedure, 
in that the form of ‘ 8,’ employed sometimes involves the altereity not of 
the object of the performance (i.e. not ‘ other than p’) but of the agent in 
question (i.e. ‘other than x’). The ‘8S,’ forms mentioned above could 
accordingly be doubled by the addition of this variant. Further, Anselm 
points out that not all verbs have ‘ S,’ cases completely corresponding to 
those of ‘to do ’.107 


§4. Tot GENERAL DEPLOYMENT OF ANALYSIS. 


The principles and techniques outlined in §3 are repeated and exemplified 
throughout Anselm’s works. Thus the uses of ‘ facere ’ are described, wholly 
or in part, at least nine times, those of * posse ’ ten times,! those of ‘ velle’ 
five times,4° those of ‘dare’ four times,!! and those of ‘ debere.’ three 
times.4* There occur in addition analyses which, unlike those just mentioned, 
are not systematically connected with ‘ facere ’. 


D. P. Henry 
University of Manchester. 


03N29.31-32.5. 

103 30.26-32.5. 
106N/33.9.17. 

105See §4 below. 
106F).g. SI 253.22.27 
107N 33.34.39 


108N 25-33, SI 105.18.24, 182.10.19, 234.6.18, 263.7.8, 276.9.11, SII 107.29-108.12, 
Patr. Lat. 158, col. 487C, col. 488 et seq. (cf. N 44-5). 


10ST 188.18.22 (Compare G. Ryle, Concept of Mind (London 1949) pp. 130-131), 
ST 253.13-254.5, 105.9-106.2, 210.13.19, 216.29-217.6, SII 107.1.9, 120.15-121.6, 123.15 
-22, 128.28.29, Patr. Lat. 158, col. 488 et seg. (cf. N 44-5). 


110N39.6.34 (cf. N37.29-39.5), SII 282 n., 64.3.8, 65.21.27, Patr. Lat. 158, col. 487C. 
MIST 263.7.16, 265.12.15, 276.9.12, SIT 107.29.30. 
112N'35.14-37.28, SI 186.7-188.4, SII 128.4-129.16. 
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HUME ON MATHEMATICS 


* Une confusion s’est établie, comme un dogme, 
qui fait de la différence humienne entre relations 
d idées et points de fait analogue de notre différ- 
ence présente entre logique et fait.” 

A-L. Leroy.! 


My sole purpose in this paper is to try and correct what I take to be a 
common misinterpretation of Hume’s opinions on mathematics. I shall not 
enquire whether he was right or wrong in holding these opinions. Nor shall 
I offer opinions of my own. 

It is, I think, at the present time quite widely believed that Hume held 
mathematical propositions to be analytic, thus taking a view akin to that 
of Leibniz and sharply opposed to Kant’s on the one hand and Mill’s on 
the other. This interpretation is, of course, based on the short discussion 
of mathematics in the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding. It is 
recognised that it does not fit at all well the fuller discussions in the T'reatise. 
Nevertheless, the present tendency seems to be to interpret the T'reatise 
in the light of the Enquiry, and to represent Hume in the earlier work as 
groping after the view he finally got clear, or nearly clear, in the later one. 
This is the line taken by Mr. D. G. C. MacNabb in his David Hume, etc.” 

So to interpret Hume’s discussions of mathematics seems to me to be 
both anachronistic and thoroughly misleading—not least because it obscures 
certain affinities between his views and some aspects of those of Mill and 
Kant. It gives a quite disproportionate importance to the very cursory 
treatment of mathematics in the Enquiry, virtually ignoring Hume’s earlier 
and more elaborate treatment of the subject. 

I shall try to show that, whilst Hume indubitably held mathematical 
propositions to be a priori and necessary, his apparent conception of a 
necessary proposition was wider than the current—or indeed Kant’s— 
conception of an analytic one ; that, whilst he did not explicitly pose the 
question, Analytic or Synthetic ?—the terms are after all not his—he came 
closer in the T'reatise to regarding mathematical propositions as synthetic 
necessary than analytic truths ; and that it is at least disputable whether 
a significantly different view was taken in the Enquiry. In passing I shall 
try also to dispose of the view which a quick reading of the T'reatise might 
suggest that Hume there held geometrical propositions to be synthetic a 
posteriori and those of arithmetic and algebra to be analytic. 


1David Hume, Paris 1953, p. 76, note 4. 


*London 1951. This is avowedly a short introduction for the general reader, but 
perhaps for that very reason all the more representative of current opinion. 
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I shall first examine Hume’s general account of mathematics and necg. 
sary truth in T’reatise Bk. I, Part III, Sect. I, secondly the account of geo. 
metry in Bk. I, Part Il—incidentally drawing a brief comparison betwee 
Hume’s view and Kant’s, thirdly the relevant passages in the Enquiry, and 
finally I shall draw attention to some resemblances between the views of 
Hume and Mill. 


I. Treatise Bk. I, Part III, Sect. 1.* 


Hume here takes the view that mathematical propositions assert relations 
between ideas which “depend entirely on the ideas, which we compare 
together ”’ (p. 69). Such relations, which alone “ can be the objects of know. 
ledge and certainty’ (p. 70), are four, namely, resemblance, contrariety, 
degrees in quality, and proportions in quantity or number. They are to 
be contrasted with three relations of another sort, [numerical] identity, 
relations of space and time, and causation, which ‘‘ may be chang’d without 
any change in the ideas”’ (p. 69). 

Relations of the former sort may, for convenience, be labelled necessary, 
those of the latter contingent. 

One reads that the first three necessary relations “ are discoverable at 
first sight, and fall more properly under the province of intuition than 
demonstration ” (p. 70). The same is sometimes the case with proportions 
in quantity or number, i.e. when “ the difference is very great and remark. 
able ”’ (ibid.). But “in all other cases we must settle the proportions with 
some liberty, or proceed in a more artificial manner ”’ (ibid.), i.e. we must 
employ mathematics, which comprises geometry, arithmetic and algebra. 

It is clear that in this passage Hume regards mathematical propositions 
as necessary and a@ priori, as asserting necessary relations discoverable by 
“ abstract reasoning and reflexion’ (p. 69) and thus as distinct from pro- 
positions asserting contingent relations about which “ we receive information 
from experience” (ibid.). Indeed, his general practice is to use the term 
“a priori’ of anything intuitively or demonstratively established. 

Moreover, it seems to me a fair inference from the passage that Hume 
did not regard mathematical propositions as analytic in the sense of having 
formally contradictory negations. 

Nothing can indeed be made of the fact that he does not in this place 
maintain that the negations of mathematical propositions, or of relations 
of ideas propositions generally, are contradictions. For he certainly holds 
that their negations are inconceivable so long as the ideas compared together 
remain the same, and there are several places in the T'reatise (e.g. pages 43, 
80 and 87) where he equates the terms ‘ inconceivable ’ and ‘ contradictory ’. 
But it does not appear to me that he confines the term ‘ contradiction’ to 
the sense of ‘ formal contradiction ’. There is, it is true, one place where he 
actually uses the phrase ‘ formal contradiction ’ (p. 111), and it cannot be 


All page references to the Treatise are to Selby-Bigge’s edition (Oxford 1888, 1949 
reprint) ; to the Enquiry to Selby-Bigge’s second edition of the Enquiries (Oxford 1902, 
impression of 1951). 
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maintained that he had no conception of a formal contradiction. For, as 
Professor Passmore points out, Hume’s dark pronouncement that the only 
ideas in themselves contrary are existence and non-existence may be inter- 
preted as “‘an obscure way of saying that ‘ X is Y’ and ‘ X is not Y’ are 
the only propositions which are formally incompatible ; to see their incom- 
patibility we do not need any special knowledge of ‘X’ or ‘Y’”’.* But, 
whilst this certainly implies that Hume holds that the relation of formal 
contradiction subsists between a mathematical proposition and its negation, 
it also implies that the negation of a mathematical proposition is not itself 
a formal contradiction. And, in any event, Hume’s usual practice is to 
use ‘ contradictory ’ as a simple synonym for ‘ inconceivable ’, and indeed 
to use the latter as if it were synonymous with ‘ unimaginable ’. 

More importantly, Hume’s classification of propositions leaves mathe- 
matical propositions alongside others some at least of which would seem to 
be synthetic—pace Professor Kemp Smith who states that the kind of 
necessity belonging to (necessary) relations of ideas propositions may be 
entitled “‘ analytic necessity’. Any proposition Hume would regard as 
asserting contrariety (it has to be remembered that the only ideas in them- 
selves contrary are existence and non-existence), say, ‘ There cannot both 
be and not be X’s’ would of course be analytic, for it cannot be denied 
without formal contradiction. But the case is different with propositions 
asserting resemblance or degrees in quality. It is unfortunate that Hume 
gives no explicit examples, so that one cannot be sure that he would include 
under this head so patently synthetic a proposition as ‘Tom is more like 
Dick than he is like Harry ’, but he could surely not repudiate the following 
examples : ‘ Blue is more like green than it is like scarlet’ (an adaptation 
of a remark made by Hume in a different context—p. 637), ‘ Black differs 
from white’ (an example of Professor Moore’s*), and ‘ Ice is colder than 
steam ’. Of such propositions it can at the very least be said that they are 
not obviously analytic—they have close affinities with such notorious con- 
tenders for the role of synthetic necessary truth as ‘ Nothing can be red 
and green all over’. And it is completely clear that Hume does not think 
that the truth of such propositions follows from the definitions of their 
terms. He rather thinks that they are “seen ” to be true when the objects 
in question are presented in the sense of observed or imagined. He even 
takes this view of a proposition asserting a proportion in quantity—‘‘ A 
yard measure is longer than a foot measure ”—which could very plausibly 
be held to be true by definition (p. 47). 

It would, of course, be grotesque to read into these passages a definite 
contention that mathematical propositions are synthetic necessary truths. 


‘Hume's Intentions, Cambridge 1952, p. 27. 


‘The Philosophy of David Hume. London 1941, 1949 reprint, p. 69. But see J. 
Laird, Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature, London 1932, p. 54, where it is rightly 
pointed out that “ the principle enunciated in the Treatise did not imply that chains 
of intuitions into the connexions of ideas were necessarily analytic ”’. 


** Hume’s Philosophy ” in Philosophical Studies, London 1952, p. 147. 
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But it is surely clear that this possibility is not even by implication excluded, 
For Hume’s distinction between propositions asserting necessary and thog 
asserting contingent relations does not coincide, not even denotatively, 
with the analytic/synthetic distinction. 

Immediately following his remarks on mathematics and necessary truth 
in general Hume makes some more particular comments on algebra, arith. 
metic and geometry. He lays great stress on what he takes to be the in. 
ferior precision and exactness of geometry—even withholding from it the 
title of ‘ science ’ in favour of ‘ art’ (pp. 70-71). It is worth considering the 
basis of the distinction thus drawn between arithmetic and algebra on the 


one hand and geometry on the other in order to see whether it commits | 


him to, or betrays a tendency to move towards, the view that the propositions 
of arithmetic and algebra are analytic whilst those of geometry are synthetic 
a posteriori. 
The reason given for the superior precision and exactness of arithmetic 
and algebra is, however, simply this : 
“We are possest of a precise standard, by which we can judge of 
the equality and proportion of numbers; and according as they 
correspond or not to that standard, we determine their relations, 
without any possibility of error. When two numbers are so combined, 
as that the one always has an unite answering to every unite of the 
other, we pronounce them equal; and ’tis for the want of sucha 
standard of equality in extension, that geometry can scarce be 
esteem’d a perfect and infallible science ” (p. 71). 
There is nothing here which implies that the difference between arithmetic 
and algebra and geometry is that the two former are analytic and the latter 
synthetic a posteriori. It is not suggested that the negations of the proposi- 
tions of the two former are inconceivable or impossible in a way that the 
propositions of geometry are not. What geometry lacks is not certainty 
and necessity, but precision and exactness.?, Hume’s idea seems simply to 
be that whilst a quick look® will give us all the assurance we can possibly 
have that two (small) collections are equal in number, a quick look will 
assure us only that two geometrical figures are roughly equal in area, a longer 
look will enable us to make a more exact judgment, but however long we 
look, whatever procedures of juxtaposition, etc., we may carry out in thought 
or in fact, we shall only make our judgments more, never completely, exact. 


II. Treatise Bk. I, Part II. 


Consider now the observations on geometry which Hume makes in the 
course of his long discussion of the ideas of space and time. 


’There is, of course, a choice here. If geometrical propositions are construed a8 
precise they lack certainty, if certain they lack precision. Leaving out of account the 
ultra sceptical remarks at the beginning of Bk. I, Part IV, it seems to me that Hume, 
at least in the main (but see pp. 71-72), opts for the latter alternative, for he thinks 
it absurd to talk of a perfection (i.e. precision) beyond anything our facilities can judge 
of (p. 51). 

8Cf. Leroy, op. cit. p. 78: “‘ Mais, ici encore [i.e. in arithmetic], c’est la perception 
directe d’une égalite, ou d’une équivalence, qui assure la rectitude d’un raisonnement 
et la certitude des résultats ”’. 
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One finds the same emphasis as in the passages previously considered 
on the imperfect precision and exactness of geometry. E.g. : 

‘“When geometry decides anything concerning the proportions of 
quantity, we ought not to look for the utmost precision and exactness. 
None of its proofs extend so far. It takes the dimensions and pro- 
portions of figures justly ; but roughly, and with some liberty. Its 
errors are never considerable ; nor wou’d it err at all, did it not aspire 
to such an absolute perfection ” (p. 45, and cf. pp. 50-51). 

Again, it is made even clearer that Hume does not regard geometrical 
propositions as analytic. Almost explicitly he denies the analyticity of 
‘A straight line is the shortest distance between two points’ :* 

“this is more properly the discovery of one of the properties of a 
right line, than a just definition of it. For I ask anyone, if upon the 
mention of a right line he thinks not immediately on such a particular 
appearance, and if ’tis not by accident only that he considers this 
property ? A right line can be comprehended alone ; but this definition 
is unintelligible without a comparison with other lines, which we 
conceive to be more extended. In common life ’tis establish’d as a 
maxim, that the streightest way is always the shortest ; which wou’d 
be as absurd as to say, the shortest way is always the shortest, if 
our idea of a right line were not different from that of the shortest 
way betwixt two points ” (pp. 49-50). 
This passage and one or two other remarks in the 7'reatise (p. 127 and p. 249) 
make it clear that Hume found it difficult to see how a proposition could 
be analytic without being a trivial identity—a difficulty which he still felt 
when he wrote the Enquiry (see p. 163, and Section III of this paper below). 

Hume, then, in effect regarded geometrical propositions as synthetic. 
But, in view of his radical empiricism, must it not be inferred from this that 
he also regarded them as a posteriori ?#© I think not, for as the following 
passage shows he was prepared to accord the highest necessity rating to a 
patently synthetic proposition—and, as for Kant, so for Hume necessity is 
always a mark of the a priori : 

“°Tis evident, that the eye, or rather the mind is often able at one 
view to determine the proportions of bodies, and pronounce them 
equal to, or greater or less than each other, without examining or 
comparing the number of their minute parts. Such judgments are 
not only common, but in many cases certain and infallible. When 


*Cf. Kant K.r.V, B. 16. 


“This appears to be Leroy’s interpretation, at any rate where geometrical axioms 
are concerned—op. cit. p. 76, note (4). He writes of Hume’s “ empiricisme géométrique ”’ 
and continues “‘ la géométrie porte sur des apparences sensibles, méme si ces appar- 
ences sont le plus évidentes et les moins trompeuses. . . . La théorie apparait, pour 
Hume, lorsque les mathématiciens délaissent les apparences sensibles pour raisonner 
sur des vues pures et intellectuelles . . . et des idées limites. . . C’est done & |’intérieur 
de la géométrie que Hume distingue la théorie et le fait”. This seems to me mistaken. 
It is true that Hume makes a distinction within geometry as he found it, but this is a 
distinction between the acceptable and unacceptable parts of geometry. Hume surely 
regarded ‘‘ les vues pures et intellectuelles ” of the mathematicians as sheer fantasies, 
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the measure of a yard and that of a foot are presented, the mind 
can no more question, that the first is longer than the second, than 
it can doubt of those principles which are the most clear and self. 
evident ” (p. 47). 
Now the main burden of this paper is that it is misleading to classify 
Hume’s views by reference to distinctions he did not himself make. But, if 
this is to be done at all, the least objectionable way to do it seems to me to 
be to regard Hume as holding, like Kant, that the propositions of geometry 
are synthetic a priori, i.e. necessarily true but to be established not by the 
analysis of concepts but by an appeal to intuition. Kant is, however, un. 
doubtedly the more thorough and self-consistent in working out his view, 
He saw that if geometrical propositions were a priori then the intuition in 
question must be pure intuition, and that space must be a pure (form of} 
intuition. Hume, on the other hand, is committed to the view that space 
and time are empirical ideas, and some of his observations—e.g. on the 
impossibility of conceiving empty space and time (T'reatise, pages 40, 53, 
64)—can be read as replies direct to some of Kant’s arguments for the 
apriority of space and time. Hume’s “ official ”’ view of space and time is 
thus diametrically opposed to Kant’s, but there are nonetheless not in- 
frequent indications in the T'reatise that Hume was sometimes tempted to 
modify his view in the Kantian direction. This has been noticed by several 
of Hume’s commentators.. For instance, by C. W. Hendel in his Studies in 
the Philosophy of David Hume,“ and by Kemp Smith, who writes : 
‘“* Since the only impressions which [Hume] has allowed are impres- 
sions lacking in any element of extension or duration, the spatial 
and temporal features so undeniably apprehended by the vulgar 
consciousness have to be treated as non-empirical, and therefore, by 
implication, a priori ’’.1* 

And Leroy too : 
“ Certes on hésiterait encore & comparer les opinions des deux philos- 
ophes [Hume and Kant] sur l’espace et le temps. Hume, loin d’en 
faire des conditions de l’appréhension des phénoménes, les tient pour 
des abstraits dégagés de l’expérience de la simultanéité et du change- 
ment. Toutefois les deux idées répondent & des impressions de ré- 
flexion du second degré, et & un retour de l’imagination sur soi ; elles 
sont done bien données dans l’expérience ; mais l’imagination doit 
les dégager par une sorte de réflexion critique ; et, bien que, psycho- 
logiquement, les deux idées soient postérieures aux perceptions, elles 
peuvent paraitre trés semblables 4 des conditions logiquement anter- 
ieures ”’.18 


Ill. Enquiry concerning Human Understanding. 
The Treatise distinction between necessary and contingent relations of 
ideas reappears in the Enquiry (Section IV) as the distinction between 
11Princeton, 1925. Chap. V. 


1249p. cit. p.548 and cf. pp. 288-9. 
op. cit. pp. 155-6. 
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relations of ideas and matters of fact. Mathematics is treated under the 
former head, but with a difference. No distinction in point of precision and 
exactness is made between arithmetic and algebra and geometry, and the 
last is now allowed to be a science. There are, moreover, frequent references 
to the contraries of relations of ideas propositions implying contradictions 
whereas those of matter of fact propositions do not (e.g. pp. 25-6 and p. 35). 

Does it follow that Hume has come to think of mathematical propositions 
as analytic? There are some strong, if not quite conclusive, reasons for 
thinking not. 

(1) For what it is worth—not perhaps very much—Hume betrays no 
awareness that the view of mathematics taken in the Enquiry is significantly 
different from that of the Treatise. The doctrine of infinite divisibility is 
attacked in both works. It appears to me that the treatment of mathematics 
in the Enquiry is simply a shortened and simplified version of that in the 
Treatise. 

(2) In the Enquiry, as in the Treatise, it seems at least arguable that 
Hume’s notion of a contradiction is not exclusively that of a purely formal 
one. He seems usually to mean by a contradiction simply something which 
cannot be conceived by a clear and distinct idea, combining (to his readers’ 
and perhaps his own confusion) with this high rationalistic doctrine the 
ultra-empiricist view that any clarity and distinctness an idea might have is 
derivative from the corresponding impression. 

Compare the following passage : 

“‘ matter of fact and existence . . . are evidently incapable of demon- 
stration. ... The case is different with the sciences, properly so 
called. Every proposition which is not true, is there confused and 
unintelligible. That the cube root of 64 is equal to the half of 10, is 
a false proposition, and can never be distinctly conceived. But that 
Caesar, or the angel Gabriel, or any being never existed, may be a 
false proposition, but still is perfectly conceivable, and implies no 
contradiction ”’ (pp. 163-4, my italics). 

This is an example of Hume’s rationalistic manner. The next quotation 

illustrates the empiricist twist he gives to it : 
“the great advantage of the mathematical sciences above the moral 
consists in this, that the ideas of the former, being sensible, are 
always clear and determinate, the smallest distinction between them 
is immediately perceptible, and the same terms are still expressive 
of the same ideas, without ambiguity or variation. An oval is never 
mistaken for a circle, nor an hyperbola for an ellipsis. The isosceles 
and scalenum are distinguished by boundaries more exact than vice 
and virtue, right and wrong. If any term be defined in geometry, 


“Cf, Laird, op. cit. p. 81: ‘“‘ [Hume] relied upon what he called the “ establish’d 
maxim in metaphysics”’ . . . ‘‘ that nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible ”’. 
The “ establish’d ” maxim, however, was the very different Cartesian proposition that 
whatever we clearly conceive (in the rationalistic sense) must be true ; and Hume’s 
ee of ‘clear conception’ into ‘obvious imagery’ made nonsense of the 

loctrine ”’, 
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the mind readily, of itself, substitutes, on all occasions, the definition 
for the term defined : Or even when no definition is employed, the 
object itself may be presented to the senses, and by that means 
steadily and clearly apprehended ”’ (p. 60). 
(3) Again, in the Enquiry as in the T'reatise, Hume is prepared to draw 
a distinction between a mathematical proposition and a patently analytic 
one. He maintains, for instance : 
“that the only objects of the abstract science or of demonstration 
are quantity and number. . . . As the component parts of quantity 
and number are entirely similar, their relations become intricate and 
involved. . . . But as all other ideas are clearly distinct and different 
from each other, we can never advance further, by our utmost scrutiny, 
than to observe this diversity, and, by an obvious reflection, pronounce 
one thing not to be another. . . that the square of the hypothenuse is 
equal to the squares of the other two sides, cannot be known, let the 
terms be ever so exactly defined, without a train of reasoning and 
enquiry. But to convince us of this proposition, that where there is no 
property, there can be no injustice, it is only necessary to define the 
terms, and explain injustice to be a violation of property. This 
proposition is, indeed, nothing but a more imperfect definition” 
(p. 163). 
In so far as Hume would seem prepared to make this sort of remark of any 
obviously analytic proposition, and not prepared to make it of mathematical 
propositions, he can hardly be said to regard the latter as analytic. He is at 
one with Locke and Mill in dismissing analytic propositions as “ trifling” 
or “‘ merely verbal ’’, though he is of course unable to follow Locke in finding 
(substantial) necessary truths concerning morality. 


IV. Hume anp Mi. 

In this last Section I shall explore briefly some of the resemblances 
between the opinions of Mill and Hume which have, as it seems to me, 
been obscured by the too simple view that Hume held mathematical 
propositions to be analytic whilst Mill held them to be synthetic a 
posterior. 

There are two major discussions of mathematics in Mill’s System of 
Logic : in Book II, especially Chapters V and VI, and in Book III, Chapter 
XXIV. 

(1) Logic Bk. II, Chapters V and VI. 

(a) Mathematics is here presented as an inductive science. Mr. R. P. 
Anschutz!* claims to detect also a different and opposed view, namely, that 
mathematics is hypothetical, i.e. simply the development of the consequences 
of hypotheses or postulates. It appears to me, however, that Mill combines 
these two views in a manner which, however odd, is not inconsistent. He 


45Page references are to the 1956 impression of the 8th Edition by Longmans, Green 
& Co., London. The left and right hand columns are referred to as A and B respectively. 


16 Philosophy of J. S. Mill, Oxford 1953, Chap. IX. 
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maintains, of geometry for instance, that the axioms are inductive truths 
whilst the so-called definitions—-i.e. the existence assumptions associated 
with the definitions proper : that there are points without magnitude, lines 
without breadth and perfectly straight, etc.—are hypotheses in the sense, 
not of propositions not known to be true, but of propositions known not to 
be exactly true (149A note). In a way markedly reminiscent of Hume’s 
observations on the imperfect precision and exactness of geometry, Mill 
contends that there exist neither in nature nor the human mind objects 
exactly corresponding to the definitions of geometry, and argues that since 
the science cannot be supposed to be about non-entities it must be about, 
though not exactly true of, the lines and points and figures of experience 
(148B). Thus mathematics and the deductive or demonstrative sciences 
generally are held to present both inductive and hypothetical aspects (see 
pp. 164-6 for a summary statement of the view). Mill refuses to accept a 
purely “ hypothetical” account of mathematics because of his conviction, 
shared by Hume and Kant, that it is not just a happy accident that mathe- 
matics finds application in the world of experience. 

(6) Although Mill insists throughout on the inductive character of 
mathematics, he makes considerable concessions to opposed viewpoints. 
A major part, indeed, of what he means by this doctrine is simply that 
mathematical propositions and inferences are “ real ’’, i.e. not merely verbal 
identities or tautological transformations. Both Hume and Kant agree 
with him with respect to the propositions, and Hume in effect with respect 
to the inferences too, though Kant holds that the inferences of mathematics 
proceed in accordance with the principle of contradiction.!? Moreover, Mill 
does not oppose the terms ‘ inductive’ and ‘ deductive ’, the opposition is 
between ‘ deductive ’ and ‘ experimental’ (144A). And whilst he is capable 
of saying that geometrical axioms are experimental truths (151B), he also 
comes very close to allowing that they are not. His general view appears 
to be that whilst experiment would establish the axioms of geometry, there 
is no need actually to experiment (154A). We may satisfy ourselves that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space merely by thinking of them with- 
out looking at them. Though this is only because we have learnt from ex- 
perience that imagined lines exactly resemble real ones, that whatever is 
true of the former is true of the latter (154B). And again, whilst Mill main- 
tains that the necessity of geometrical axioms is an illusion (147B), i.e. that 
like all non-verbal propositions they are synthetic, he concedes that their 
negations are in fact inconceivable. Though, of course, he insists “ that 
our capacity or incapacity of conceiving a thing has very little to do with 
the possibility of the thing in itself” (157A). 

(c) Something like Hume’s T'reatise distinction between geometry and 
algebra/arithmetic appears in Mill when he holds that the hypothetical 
element is much less conspicuous in the two latter (and indeed in some 
applications altogether absent from them) than in the former. It may be 
inferred, he writes, that 

"K.r.V. B. 14, 
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“the science of numbers is an exception to other demonstrative 
sciences in this, that the categorical certainty which is predicable of 
its demonstrations is independent of all hypothesis ” (169B-170A), 
But 
“even in this case, there is one hypothetical element in the ratio. 
cination. In all propositions concerning numbers, a condition is 
implied, without which none of them would be true ; and that con. 
dition is an assumption which may be false. The condition is, that 
1 = 1; that all the numbers are numbers of the same or of equal 
units” (170A). Still 
“ Tt is certain that 1 is always equal in number to 1 ; and where the 
mere number of objects, or of the parts of an object, without supposing 
them to be equivalent in any other respect, is all that is material, 
the conclusions of arithmetic, so far as they go to that alone, are true 
without mixture of hypothesis ”’ (tbid.). 
“‘ What is commonly called mathematical certainty, therefore, which 
comprises the twofold conception of unconditional truth and perfect 
accuracy, is not an attribute of all mathematical truths, but of those 
only which relate to pure Number, as distinguished from Quantity 
in the more enlarged sense ”’ (170B). 

(2) Logic Bk. III, Chapter XXIV. 

Here the resemblance between Hume and Mill is very marked—no 
doubt because they had a common source, or point of divergence, in Locke. 
Like Hume, Mill makes a classification of propositions on the basis of a 
classification of relations (see also 67B), and where Hume treats mathe- 
matics under the heads of relations of resemblance and proportions in quan- 
tity or number, Mill treats it under resemblance and order in place. 

Mill’s resemblance, moreover, appears to cover Hume’s resemblance, 
degrees in quality and proportions in quantity or number (46A, 66A, 399B- 
403B). Yet Mill’s treating mathematics under order in place might well 
seem to constitute a sharp disagreement with Hume, for whom relations 
of space (and time) are contingent and who does not include geometrical 
propositions under that head. This difference is, however, more apparent 
than real, for : (2) Mill does not regard geometrical propositions as asserting 
particular spatial relations, which is what Hume understood by relations 
of space, but rather general laws “through which we are able, from the 
order in place of certain points, lines, or spaces, to infer the order in place 
of others which are connected with the former in some known mode ”’ (398B) 
—laws which Hume would have regarded as asserting proportions in quan- 
tity or number. And, (b), when Mill undertakes to explain how the vast 
multitude of geometrical truths can be deduced from so few premises, he 
himself maintains that questions of position and figure (order in place) can 
be resolved into questions of magnitude (405B). 

It would, of course, be easy to exaggerate the extent and importance 
of the resemblances between Hume and Mill, and also of those between 
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Hume and Kant. But resemblances there are, and their existence should 
serve to remind us that Hume’s account of mathematics is more than an 
anticipation of, say, Chapter IV of Language, Truth and Logic. No doubt 
Hume’s view will not do just as he left it. No doubt it could be developed 
in the direction of Language, Truth and Logic. But it could equally well be 
developed in direction of either Mill or Kant. And right or wrong, confused 
or clear, Hume’s account of mathematics is interesting enough to be con- 
sidered as it stands and not merely as a short or long step towards something 
else. 
R. F. ATKINSON 

University College of North Staffordshire. 
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SELF-EVIDENCE 


Others besides the present writer must have been struck at times by 
the curiously ambivalent attitude of so many philosophers towards the 
notion of ‘ self-evidence ’. Almost all philosophers, when they raise in 
formal way the question of rival criteria of truth, dismiss the claims of 
self-evidence with decision—not seldom, indeed, with derision. ‘ Self. 
evidence ’, they tell us, signifies no more than a subjective feeling of assur. 
ance, and is worthless as a test of objective truth. Yet one gets the strong 
impression that very few philosophers are prepared to forgo altogether the 
use of this criterion in their own personal practice. In informal debate and 
discussion, where a certain linguistic licence is excusable, references to 
propositions as ‘ self-evident ’ can be heard frequently. But they turn up 
surprisingly often even in the more circumspect language of the printed 
page. Moreover, it is perfectly clear that, when they call a proposition 
‘ self-evident ’, these philosophers are not intending to inform us merely 
about the quality of their own psychical attitude to the proposition. They 
take themselves to be naming a characteristic of the proposition itself in 
the light of which that proposition ought to be acknowledged to be objec- 
tively true. 

This is not a very satisfactory state of affairs. It suggests—what further 
reflection amply confirms—that the term ‘self-evident’ is liable, even in 
philosophical usage, to important shifts of meaning, and that it stands in 
much need of elucidatory analysis. It suggests also that there may be a 
meaning of the term (inexplicitly operating in the minds of philosophers on 
the occasions when they are disposed to accept a proposition as true on the 
ground of its ‘ self-evidence ’) in which self-evidence as a criterion of truth 
has a good deal to be said for it, and in which it is at least not obviously 
vulnerable to the staple objections listed in the text-books. 

The first half of this paper, roughly speaking, will be concerned with 
the meaning of ‘ self-evidence’’ ; the second half with (a) its validity, and 
(b) its value, as a criterion of truth. In Part I my main object will be to 
discover what precise meaning one ought to give to ‘ self-evidence ’ if one 
is to be in the best position to put up a defence for it as a valid criterion. 
In Part II (a) I shall argue that, in this meaning, the claims of self-evidence 
are, in fact, extremely hard to rebut. My final contention, in Part II (6), 
will be that, while there are difficulties about the practical applicability of 
the criterion as so understood, and hence about the criterion’s value, there 
is no reason to suppose these difficulties insurmountable. 

I ought at once to draw attention, however, to a somewhat severe re- 
striction which I have had to impose upon myself in this paper. I shall be 
concerned with self-evidence in the theoretical sphere only—not at all with 
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self-evidence in the practical sphere (not, e.g., with the self-evidence claimed 
by ethical intuitionists for their ultimate moral principles). A discussion 
comprehending both spheres might, as I see it, proceed along lines common 
to both for a part of the way. But before very long divergences of a fairly 
fundamental character would force themselves upon us, and would compel 
the extension of the paper to unmanageable length. 


PART I 


I begin with one or two general points upon which clarification seems 
essential if the problems before us are to acquire sufficient sharpness of 
definition to make a satisfactory treatment possible. 

That the term ‘ self-evidence ’ is capable of bearing a diversity of mean- 
ings is manifest. The first of the term’s two components, the word ‘ self ’, 
does not normally lead to much trouble in this context, and we need not 
linger over it. Waiving the further analysis which would for some purposes 
be desirable, we may be content here with the simple statement that to 
be self-evident a proposition must be evident from its own nature, without 
regard to anything beyond itself. (For this reason, we may note in passing, 
no one supposes that self-evidence is the sole criterion of truth. It is offered 
as a criterion only in respect of such propositions (if there are any) as are 
true in their own right—i.e. are “ intrinsically ” true.) Where difficulties 
arise is in the second of the term’s two components, the word ‘ evident’. 
For ‘evident’ is a relational word, which remains indeterminate until 
supplemented, explicitly or implicitly, by some answer to the question 
‘evident to whom?’ Now to this question, plainly, a number of different 
answers are abstractly possible. Yet even those who allow themselves to 
speak fairly freely of ‘ self-evident propositions’ are by no means always 
careful to specify which answer to the question they are assuming. 

The use of the term ‘ self-evident ’ without any clear indication of what 
answer is intended to the question ‘ self-evident to whom ?’ is one obvious 
source of philosophical confusion. But there is inherent in the term another, 
less obvious, source of confusion which calls for a rather more extended 
consideration at this juncture. In ordinary usage, the word ‘ evident’ 
carries with it a very strong presumption of the truth of the proposition 
said to be “‘ evident”. We do not say ‘ It was evident to Smith that p was 
the case ’ unless we believe that p was the case. If we believed that it was 
not the case, the mere fact that Smith assured us that he was absolutely 
certain about it would not be felt to justify us in saying that it was “ evi- 
dent” to him. Now if this be so, if we can properly call a proposition “* evi- 
dent” to anyone only on condition that it is (to the best of our belief) a 
true proposition, it would seem to follow that, strictly speaking, there can 
be no problem about whether a proposition’s being “ self-evident ’—no 
matter to whom—is a guarantee of its (intrinsic) truth. Of course it is. The 
(intrinsic) truth of the proposition being part of what we mean when we 
say that a proposition is “ self-evident”, it is an analytic statement that 
a proposition’s being self-evident is a guarantee of its (intrinsic) truth. 
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Appreciation of the linguistic convention we have just been noticing 
requires, in the interests of clarity, that the customary formulation of the 
question before us undergo some revision. It now appears that the question 
cannot be whether being self-evident, but only whether seeming to be, o 
being taken to be, or being believed to be, self-evident is a valid criterion of 
truth, and if so, under what conditions. And in point of fact, in actual dis 
cussions of the question, the recognition that there is no problem about 
whether “ being ”’ self-evident is a valid criterion is usually implied ; as, 
for example, when criticism takes the form of arguing that what seem 
self-evident may not really be self-evident. The critic is manifestly assuming 
—trightly—that to say that a proposition is self-evident is to imply that, 
in the speaker’s view, it is true. 

The distinction between “ seeming ” evident (or self-evident) and “be 
ing ” evident (or self-evident) is, of course, a familiar one in English idiom. 
We do often say ‘ it seemed evident that ’ where we should think it incorreet 
to say ‘it was evident that’. Nevertheless, ‘seeming evident’ is not altogether 
a simple notion, and we must pause to try to make its meaning precise, 
Its complexity is due to the bi-polar character of the word ‘ evident ’, the 
conjunction in it of a logical with a psychological reference. Its logical 
reference (which we have already remarked) is to the implication of objective 
truth in the proposition which is called “‘ evident ’’. Its psychological refer. 
ence is to the feeling of certainty entertained towards the proposition by 
the person who finds it “evident ’’. What requires to be made plain is 
how exactly the word ‘ evident ’, so understood, is modified when there is 
prefixed to it the word ‘ seeming ’. 

The answer is, I think, that the modification affects only the logical 
reference, and not at all the psychological reference. Thus when we say 
‘it seemed evident to him that’, we do not mean that it only seemed to 
him that he felt certain. If he tells us he felt certain, then, in the absence 
of special grounds for distrust, we accept his report ; but we do not find 
in it any objection to our continuing to say ‘ it seemed evident to him that’. 
On the other hand we do mean, when we speak in this wise, that it remains 
open to question whether the proposition towards which this subjective 
certainty is felt is objectively true. I suggest, accordingly, that when we 
say ‘it seemed evident to him that p was the case’, rather than ‘ it was 
evident to him that p was the case ’, what we wish to convey is that while 
we recognise that he felt certain that p was the case, we also recognise that 
it is open to doubt whether p was the case. 

A slight complication in the use of the expression occurs where the 
person to whom the proposition is said to “ seem ” evident is the user of 
the expression, and the statement is made in the present tense. If we say 
‘it seems evident to me that p is the case’ (intending a distinction from 
‘it is evident to me that p is the case’), we are implying, as before, that it 
is at least an open question whether p is the case. But, by the same token, 
we are obviously not implying that we feel certain that p is the case. On 
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the contrary, we choose our mode of locution just because we do not feel 
certain. The psychological reference of ‘ evident ’ is of course still operative ; 
but it cannot indicate on our part more than a strong inclination to believe 
the proposition true—a state, perhaps, of “ near-certainty’’. ‘It seems 
evident to me that p is the case’ can, I think, be fairly enough rendered as 
‘I feel almost certain that p is the case, and I see at present no positive 
ground for doubting it, but I am unable to rule out altogether the possibility 
that I am ‘“‘ missing something ”’, and that p is in fact not the case ’. 

This linguistic complication, however, will not in fact trouble us in our 
enquiry into self-evidence as a test of truth. For the advocates of this test 
have never pretended that it is any guarantee of a proposition’s intrinsic 
truth that someone (no matter how defined) should have towards it an 
attitude in which he feels it appropriate to say merely ‘ It seems self-evident 
to me that p is the case’. The only cases of interest for our problem are 
those in which the person to whom a proposition seems self-evident would 
say that to him it is self-evident—cases where he feels not just “ almost ”’, 
but “ absolutely ’’, certain of its intrinsic truth. 

The main upshot of these preliminary considerations is two-fold. The 
problem of self-evidence as a criterion of truth makes sense only if it be 
formulated (1) in terms primarily of what seems self-evident, not of what 
is self-evident ; and (2) in terms of some determinate answer to the question 
‘seems self-evident to whom ?’ 

We are now in a position to get under way. For in the light of the fore- 
going considerations it has become tolerably clear what the Self-evidentialist 
must do if he is to establish a case for his criterion ; and one may add, what 
any philosopher must do if he is to justify the occasional appeals to “ self- 
evidence ’ he makes in his own practice. It is common ground to all parties 
that a proposition can seem self-evident to some subjects and yet not be 
intrinsically true, and perhaps not true at all. What tke Self-evidentialist 
must try to do is to provide a determinate answer to the question ‘ seems 
self-evident to whom ?’ of such a kind that it will be defensible to say that 
a proposition which seems self-evident to a subject so characterised must 
be intrinsically true, and that a proposition which seems not to be self- 
evident to a subject so characterised cannot be intrinsically true. Or again 
his task might be said to be to specify the precise conditions under which 
& proposition’s “‘ seeming self-evident ” will be a guarantee of its being 
intrinsically true, and its seeming not to be self-evident will be a guarantee 
of its not being intrinsically true. There is no difference of substance, I 
think, between these two formulations. For the “ conditions” which re- 
quire to be ‘‘ specified ” will in fact all be subjective conditions, relating 
to the credentials of the subject-mind by which the proposition is taken 
to be, or not to be, self-evident, and sufficing (in so far as the specification 
is successful) to constitute that subject-mind a “ competent judge” in 
matters of intrinsic truth. 

Clearly the Self-evidentialist has a formidable task before him. On the 
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other hand, some progress towards accomplishing it he can quite certainly 
and quite easily make. For there are a number of specifiable conditions the 
presence of any one of which in a subject can be clearly seen to disqualify 
that subject for the réle of ‘‘ competent judge ’’. Thus every serious defender 
of the self-evidence test has gone out of his way to make it plain that he 
is not concerned with what seems to be, or seems not to be, self-evident to 
imbeciles, the intellectually immature, and the like. There is room, how. 
ever, for a more systematic enumeration of these disqualifying conditions 
than the Self-evidentialist has, to the best of my knowledge, as yet supplied, 
The further we can go with the uncovering of these disqualifying conditions, 
the nearer we should be getting to the definition of ‘competent judge’ 
which the Self-evidentialist ideally desiderates. The nearer we should be 
getting, at the same time, to a meaning of the term ‘ self-evident ’ in which 
** self-evidence ’ as a criterion of truth is invulnerable to at least the common 
objections advanced against it. 

We begin with the most obvious disqualification—failure to understand 
the proposition whose intrinsic truth is in question. Ignorance, stupidity, 
inattention, mental immaturity can all, severally or together, prevent a 
man from grasping the precise meaning of the terms and relationships in 


their propositional unity. One need hardly elaborate the truism that the | 
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first essential of a “‘ competent judge” is that he should correctly under- 
stand the proposition he sets out to appraise. 

‘Seems self-evident to whom ? ’, then, may receive as its first considered 
answer, ‘to a subject who correctly understands the meaning of the pro- 
position upon which he professes to be adjudicating’. This takes the Self- 
evidentialist a little way forward. But not very far. For it is a common- 
place that a man may very well understand the meaning of a proposition 
and yet have his judgment about it warped by the intrusion of emotive 
factors which are irrelevant to the question of the proposition’s truth or 
falsity. Everyone would agree that where a man approaches a proposition 
with a strong emotive bias in its favour, its seeming self-evident to him is 
no kind of guarantee of its intrinsic truth ; and that should he approach it 
with a strong contrary bias, its seeming not self-evident to him is no kind 
of guarantee that it is not intrinsically true. Clearly, if the self-evidence 
criterion is to have any real force, the answer to the question ‘ seems self- 
evident to whom ?’ must be developed in a way that will provide against 
irrelevant emotional intrusions. The answer might perhaps now take the 
form ‘ seems self-evident to a subject who correctly understands the given 
proposition, and whose judgment upon it is unaffected by bias imparted 
to it from the side of the emotions ’. 

It should be observed, however, that the condition named in the first 
clause of this answer is, strictly speaking, rendered otiose by the second 
clause. For the initial words of the second clause—‘* whose judgment upon 
it’ (ie. upon the given proposition)—of themselves imply that the given 
proposition is correctly understood. If a man misunderstands the propos- 
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ition upon which he is ostensibly adjudicating, then it is not that proposition 
which is before his mind at all when he passes judgment, but another pro- 
position which he mistakes for the given proposition. In other words, his 
judgment is not a “ judgment upon i” (the “given proposition’’). It is 
enough, therefore, that the answer to the question ‘seems self-evident to 
whom ?’ should (at this stage) take the form ‘ to a subject whose judgment 
upon the given proposition is unaffected by bias imparted to it from the 
side of the emotions ’. At the same time, it is as well to bear in mind that 
in this form the answer does carry with it the implication that the given 
proposition is correctly understood, and that the first disqualifying condition 
(misunderstanding) is eliminated as well as the second (emotive bias). 

The definition of ‘ competent judge ’ which this stage implies is certainly 
an improvement. But it is still seriously defective. For it is apparent on 
a little reflection that the emotions (or what are ordinarily so called) are 
not the only sources of a bias that can vitiate a man’s judgment. There 
is an equally powerful source of bias of which we have as yet taken no cog- 
nizance, namely, “‘ intellectual habituation ”’. I mean by this the disposition 
of the mind to run in certain determinate grooves of thought fixed more or 
less rigidly by mere custom. Force of habit, we are all aware, is by no means 
confined to the behaviour of the body. It is constantly operative upon our 
mental behaviour likewise. Where a man has been intellectually nurtured 
within a certain climate of ideas, where his own experience over a wide 
range has offered much which seems to confirm these ideas and nothing 
which has moved him to call them in question, where in consequence he 
has persistently over a long term of years carried on his thinking through 
the medium of these ideas, these ideas tend to become, as it were, woven 
into the very texture of his mind, so that only by the most strenuous effort 
is he able to free himself from their control. The feeling which habit thus 
engenders of a compulsion to think in certain determinate ways it is extremely 
easy for a man to misinterpret as a compulsiveness inherent in the propos- 
itions themselves ; and it is extremely easy for him, therefore, to take these 
propositions to be “ self-evident ”’. 

It seems plain that we have here a source of bias which can be, and 
often is, no less prejudicial than the emotions to the right discernment of 
truth. Little weight, obviously, can be placed upon pronouncements that 
a given proposition is (or is not) self-evident if they are delivered by persons 
strongly suspected of being intellectually habituated by sheer custom to 
accept (or reject) that proposition. Moreover, although intellectual habitua- 
tion has, as a rule, received a great deal less attention than have the emotions 
a a source of biased judgment, it would appear to have a rather special 
importance for our present undertaking. For it may reasonably be held to 
account in large part for a phenomenon which Self-evidentialists have 
always found particularly hard to reconcile with their acceptance of “ self- 
evidence ” as a valid criterion. I refer to the notorious disagreements among 
philosophers themselves about which propositions, if any, are in fact self- 
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evident. Such disagreements have naturally been something of a scandal 
for the champions of “ self-evidence ’’, and an obvious trump card in the 
hands of their adversaries. For it is seldom that they can be ascribed with 
any plausibility to differences in the meaning attached by the philosopher 
concerned to the propositions whose intrinsic truth they dispute. Nor dog 
it seem much more plausible, save in rare cases, to suggest that emotive 
prejudices must have been at work on one side or the other. It is, after all, 
an occupational characteristic of philosophers to be constantly vigilant 
against such intrusions ; and in any event a great many of the propositions 
in question (e.g. in logic, in epistemology, and in metaphysics) are not of 
a kind to carry strong emotive overtones. Descartes thought it self-evident 
that the transmission of light was instantaneous, and self-evident, again, 
that every event has a cause—propositions which no one today finds self- 
evident. But it would not be at all convincing to argue that Descartes’s 
judgment was either clouded by misunderstanding of the meaning of these 
propositions or subjected to improper interference from the side of the 
emotions. On the other hand, it is plausible, I think, to suggest that phil. 
osophers, like other folk, succumb at times (though perhaps less often than 
other folk) to the far subtler and less easily detectable influence of intellectual 
habituation. Looking back on the history of philosophy, it is by no means 
difficult to believe that different schools of philosophy, inheriting, and long 
habituated to entertaining without question, different philosophical assump- 
tions, often misinterpreted the sense of subjective compulsion felt towards 
the acceptance of their own assumptions as though it denoted objective 
necessitation, and were in consequence induced to proclaim as self-evident 
many different and mutually inconsistent sets of propositions. 

Having taken cognizance of this further factor which disqualifies a 
subject from assuming the réle of “ competent judge ’’, viz. intellectual 
habituation, we are now in a position to fortify considerably the Self- 
evidentialist’s answer to the question ‘ seems self-evident to whom?’ The 
revised version of the answer might now run ‘ seems self-evident to a subject 
whose judgment upon the given proposition is unaffected by bias imparted 
to it either by irrelevant emotions or by habits of thinking induced by mere 
custom ’. 

Do there remain any further disqualifying conditions of which a satis- 
factory definition must take account, any further influences from the side 
of the subject which might impart an improper bias to the judgment of 
self-evidence ? It is doubtful whether there are others that can be very 
precisely specified. But it is not doubtful, I fear, that the disqualifying 
conditions so far enumerated fail to be completely exhaustive. What, e.g., 
of the dynamics of the human subconscious? The mere mention of this 
shadowy, still largely uncharted, realm is a sufficient reminder of how rash 
it would be to assume that the categories of emotive disposition and intel- 
lectual habituation—comprehensive as these undoubtedly are—embrace all 
possible judgment-perverting agencies. If the Self-evidentialists’s ‘‘ com- 
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petent judge’ is to be “ competent’ beyond reasonable cavil, he must 
certainly be defined in a way which will take care of the possibility of such 
additional, even if as yet undetermined sources of bias. The amplification 
of the answer to our question ‘ seems self-evident to whom ?’ which is now 
demanded is of a kind that is, by reason of its high generality, somewhat 
unwelcome. In order to be really “ safe’, the new answer will require, I 
think, to take some such form as this: ‘seems self-evident to a subject 
whose judgment upon the given proposition is unaffected by bias imparted 
to it (not only from irrelevant emotion and from habits of thinking engen- 
dered by mere custom, but) from any source whatsoever ’. 

This further elaboration is, I say, a somewhat unwelcome one. For if 
it makes, or helps to make, the criterion of self-evidence water-tight in 
point of theoretical validity, it also very much weakens it—conceivably 
beyond redemption—in point of practical applicability. It is hard enough 
in all conscience (the critic may reasonably urge) to be sure that one’s judg- 
ment on a proposition is swayed neither by irrelevant emotion nor by mere 
intellectual habit ; it is quite impossible to be sure that it is unaffected by 
further influences of a sort which we are not even in a position to specify. 

Though the difficulties with respect to the criterion’s applicability are 
without doubt formidable, they can, I believe, be met. I should like, how- 
ever, to defer that question meantime, and to ask, rather, ‘Have we at 
length reached a stage of definition of the term ‘ self-evident’ at which it 
can be claimed with some confidence that self-evidence (so defined) is a 
theoretically valid criterion of intrinsic truth ?’. 

I believe this to be the case. It will be easier to establish it, however, if 
we first translate into positive terms the definition of ‘ competent judge’ 
which has so far been only negatively formulated. ‘ A subject whose judg- 
ment upon the given proposition is not affected by bias imparted to it from 
any source whatsoever ’. Now what is this but ‘a subject whose judgment 
upon the given proposition is the pure, unadulterated expression of the in- 
tellect’? For a judgment to which “ bias” has been imparted is nothing 
other than a judgment in which the intellect is prevented by some alien 
influence from finding its proper expression ; just as an “ unbiased ”’ judg- 
ment is, in its very essence, a judgment into whose determination nothing 
whatsover enters save the intellect itself. I suggest, therefore, that the 
‘competent judge’ at whose negative characteristics we have somewhat 
laboriously arrived can be positively defined as ‘a subject whose judgment 
upon the given proposition is the pure expression of the intellect operating, 
as it were, proprio motu’. And since, again, such a “ subject ”’ is in no wise 
different from a subject functioning gua pure intellect, the ‘ competent 
judge’ reduces, in the last resort, to ‘the pure intellect’, ‘ the intellect 
as such ’. 

If this be so, the claim of the Self-evidentialist, as we have now come to 
understand it, may be positively stated in the following simple form : ‘ Where 
& proposition seems self-evident to the (pure) intellect, it is intrinsically 
true ’. 
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PART II (a) 


When the criterion is so formulated, I submit that all reasonable ground 
disappears from the charge which constitutes the heart of the orthodox 
objections to it—the charge that ‘ self-evidence’ signifies no more than 4 
merely subjective assurance. In a sense, of course, the appeal is still toa 
“ subjective ’’ assurance. An alternative formulation to that given above 
would be ‘ Where a strictly intellectual assurance, i.e. an assurance which 
derives solely from the functioning of the intellect, is felt towards a given 
proposition considered in and by itself, that proposition is intrinsically 
true’. But—and this is the point—an assurance of this kind, intellectual 
assurance, cannot be regarded as “ subjective’ in any pejorative sense of 
that term. It is not subjective, that is to say, in a sense which is prejudicial 
to its objectivity. It is subjective only in the harmless sense in which any 
function pertaining to a “ subject’? of experience can be called “ subjec- 
tive’. Where (in the context of judgments) we call anything “ subjective” 
with pejorative intent, there is always a reference to some factor operating 
in the judging subject which is irrelevant to the determination of objective 
truth, and the operation of which, accordingly, may lead the mind into error. 
But obviously one cannot regard the intellect as such a factor, since the 
determination of objective truth is precisely the intellect’s job. Indeed, it 
would be hard to define the “bad” subjective (in the realm of factual 
judgments at any rate) save in terms of contrast with the intellect. A mental 
function entering into the determination of a judgment is “ subjective ” in 
the pejorative sense, one might reasonably contend, if, and only if, it is a 
function eatraneous to the intellect. 

I think, then, that at least the “ routine ”’ criticisms of the self-evidence 
criterion on the score of its supposed subjectivity lose their force when that 
criterion is understood in terms of self-evidence to the intellect. There re- 
mains, however, one rather special line of argument along which a challenge 
might still be developed to our view that strictly intellectual certainty is 
not subjective in any pejorative sense ; and though the challenge is not, in 
my opinion, really hard to rebut, it does raise some interesting and somewhat 
perplexing points, and deserves serious consideration. 

A critic might conceivably argue along the following lines : “* When you 
assert that a particular proposition is self-evident to the intellect, you do 
so, and can only do so, on the basis of its seeming self-evident to your 
intellect. But by what right do you assume that your intellect and that of 
other people always function in accordance with identical principles, and 
that disagreement is therefore possible only where at least one of the dis- 
puting parties is influenced in his judgment by non-intellectual factors? 
That ‘self-evident to your intellect’ and ‘self-evident to any intellect’ 
are one and the same thing is an assumption ; and it may be a false one. 
Should it happen to be a false assumption, the criterion manifestly breaks 
down. If it is possible for intellects to vary in the principles of their function- 
ing, it is possible for one person to have a strictly intellectual certainty about 
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a proposition’s intrinsic truth while another person has an equally strict 
intellectual certainty that the actual contradictory of this proposition is 
intrinsically true. The two “ certainties ’ cannot both be objectively valid ; 
but there is no way, in terms of your criterion, of discriminating between 
them. Your criterion, therefore, fails—unless, of course, you can justify 
your assumption that “ the intellect ’ to which it makes appeal is not merely 
your intellect, but any intellect.” 

Now one might reply to this, in the first place, that the assumption that 
the intellects of different persons are not differently constituted but function 
according to identical principles is one that underlies all rational intercourse 
between persons. In the second place, and more importantly, one might 
point out that, even if argument of great apparent cogency were to induce 
one reluctantly to abandon this assumption, acceptance of this argument 
would not entail, and would indeed be irreconcilable with, the view that 
the principles upon which one’s own intellect functions in discerning truth 
and falsity are untrustworthy. For the argument which one accepts as 
establishing that intellects can function on different principles is (like any 
other argument) so accepted only in so far as one takes one’s own intellect 
to be trustworthy in appraising it. One must still, therefore, even in admit- 
ting a diversity of intellects, insist upon the special authority of one’s own. 
And as for any direct argument against the trustworthiness of one’s own 
intellect, this, of course, must involve a direct self-contradiction. A man 
can attach weight to reasons for distrusting his intellect only in so far as 
he trusts it. 

It is plain, however, that to leave the matter here would be extremely 
unsatisfactory. If there really are compelling arguments for the recognition 
of a diversity in principle of intellectual functioning, one obviously cannot 
hold that intellectual certainty as such is everywhere infallible. It is small 
consolation to know that one cannot logically distrust one’s own intellect, 
and that other people cannot logically distrust their intellects, if in fact 
intellectual certainty can be entertained by different persons towards pro- 
positions that are mutually incompatible. Manifestly the criterion ‘ self- 
evident to the intellect ’ has, on this hypothesis, ceased to have meaning. 
For there is now nothing that can be called ‘ the ” intellect. 

And I think it must be granted that there are some disturbing, and 
perfectly familiar, facts which, prima facie, are none too easy to reconcile 
with the postulate of universal identity in intellectual functioning ; nor, 
consequently, with the doctrine that strictly intellectual functioning is 
everywhere infallible. I lay no great store by certain anthropological reports 
which are sometimes supposed to show that the intellects of primitive 
peoples may function “ a-logically ”’ ; for it does not appear to me that the 
“facts ” here are anything like definite enough or detailed enough to warrant 
any such confident interpretation. But even in our ordinary, everyday, 
lives have we not all found ourselves, on occasion, complaining of so-and-so’s 
“illogical mind” ? Is it not a commonplace that some intellects are “ de- 
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fective ’, even to the point of imbecility ? And do we not frequently observe 
persons that are so afflicted entertaining towards a given proposition a 
certainty that is genuinely “ intellectual ’’, in the sense that it is founded 
solely upon their reflection upon it, but which is directly opposed to the 
intellectual certainty felt towards the same proposition by minds that 
function (as we should ordinarily say) “ more efficiently ” ? 

It seems to me, however, that it is only on a somewhat superficial view 
that such facts as are here referred to are taken to imply that different 
persons can have conflicting intellectual certainties about the same pro. 
position. Suppose we take the case of a man confronted by the problem of 
determining what is entailed by a given complex of related propositions 
a, b, c, d, e, f, g, where the given complex in fact entails X. It must be 
conceded, I think, that the man may, on the basis of strictly intellectual 
reflection on the problem, come to judge with a feeling of complete certainty 
that Y is entailed—even although Y directly contradicts X. But—and 
this is the core of the matter—that Y is entailed by what? He himself 
supposes, of course, and he will so declare, that it is the given complex of 
propositions which he has found to entail Y. But is it really the case that, 
in the intellectual act which is his judgment, it is precisely this given complez 
which he is attending to, and which he is so completely certain entails Y! 
May it not be that his “ illogicality of mind ” (as we are apt to describe it) 
consists at bottom of a failure to comprehend, clearly and distinctly and 
all at once, the total complex as it is given, and that the complex which 
he does comprehend, and which he is certain (on genuinely intellectual 
grounds) entails Y, is a slightly different complex—with perhaps one pro- 
position in the given complex overlooked, and another, perhaps, unwittingly 
identified with a proposition which only more or less closely resembles it! 
If that should be so, it is not the case that he enjoys intellectual certainty 
about the false proposition that a, b, c, d, e, f, g, entails Y. His intellectual 
certainty is about the proposition that a, b, y, d, e, g, entails Y. And this 
proposition may perfectly well be true. 

There is, I think, nothing fanciful in this interpretation of the situation. 
That something of the sort described occurs frequently seems quite clear. 
And I am much inclined to believe that this interpretation can be generalised, 
without undue strain, to meet all cases in which there is a certainty, genuinely 
derived from purely intellectual apprehension, which looks as though it 
were directed to a false proposition. In all such cases, I suggest, it is really 
a different proposition about which the intellectual certainty is felt. There 
has been an (unrecognised) failure to comprehend, clearly and distinctly 
and all at once, the actual given complex that sets the problem, and an 
unconscious substitution for that complex of one resembling it. 

There would seem to be three typical ways in which intellectual weakness 
in coping with a problem reveals itself. First, in the way just described, 
where the given propositional complex is unconsciously replaced by another, 
and an entailment perceived in the latter complex is confusedly assumed 
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to be an entailment pertaining to the former complex. Secondly, there 
may be a failure, of which the subject is himself aware, to comprehend the 
given complex adequately ; in which case no claim is made to intellectual 
certainty about what it entails. Thirdly, the given complex may come to 
be adequately comprehended, but only after a lapse of time appreciably 
longer than would be required by an “average’’ mind confronting the 
problem under like conditions ; in which case the perception of what the 
given complex entails will be unduly delayed, but not incorrect. The second 
and third of these are probably at least as common as the first. Only the 
first, however, is relevant to the difficulty we are trying to deal with, since 
in neither of the other two is there any question of intellectual certainty 
being felt about a false proposition. And with the first we have dealt. 

But is there, perhaps, a difficulty for our theory concealed in what we 
referred to as the subject’s “‘ unconscious substitution ” of a different pro- 
positional complex for the propositional complex that was given! For 
dearly the subject is committing an error in taking these two different 
things to be one and the same. Have we not, at best, succeeded in rescuing 
the “ weak ”’ intellect’s infallibility at one point only at the cost of admitting 
its fallibility at another point ? But I do not think there is any real difficulty 
here. Our thesis has been that whenever there is genuine intellectual cer- 
tainty, ie. a certainty derived solely from the functioning of the intellect, 
about a proposition p, then p is true—the judgment is infallible. Now in 
making the mistake of identifying the two different complexes, it is not the 
case that the subject has, or would claim to have, intellectual certainty 
that the complexes are identical. Without doubt a judgment which is 
false, and which is nevertheless accompanied by subjective certainty of a 
sort, is present in the acceptance of a, b, y, d, e, g, as identical with the com- 
plex which was given. But the judgment that is here present seems clearly 
to be of the nature of “ taking for granted that ”’ ; and the sort of subjective 
certainty involved in “ taking for granted that” is about as different as 
well can be from an intellectual certainty—a certainty “derived solely 
from the functioning of the intellect’. The only judgment in the hypo- 
thetical situation we have been examining for which a claim to intellectual 
certainty is made is the judgment that a, b, y, d, e, g, entails Y. And there 
is no reason to suppose that this judgment is false. 

I have in the foregoing deliberately chosen to illustrate from the intel- 
lectual apprehension of entailments from a given complex of propositions ; 
for it is in this kind of context that what is commonly called “ illogicality 
of mind ” (or, for that matter, plain stupidity) most conspicuously manifests 
itself, and in which the essential nature of the intellectual defect stands out 
most clearly. But the principle is the same, I think, in respect of those 
simple, categorical judgments about which the question of “‘ self-evidence ” 
is more usually raised in philosophy. If a man declares a proposition p to 
be self-evident, and therefore intrinsically true, when in fact p is not in- 
trinsically true, the most likely explanation is, no doubt, that the certainty 
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he feels is not founded solely upon intellectual processes, but is determined 
in part by such extraneous factors as we enumerated earlier in this paper, 
But if, as I think it must be admitted may be the case, his certainty ig 4 
striclty intellectual certainty, if it really is to his intellect that the pro. 
position seems self-evident, then my suggestion is that the proposition 


about which he has this intellectual certainty is not p—which he has failed | 


to grasp properly—but a different though resembling proposition 7, which 
he has unwittingly identified with p, and which is in fact intrinsically true, 

I conclude, therefore, that our criterion of intrinsic truth is not really 
imperilled by the admission that the intellect to which appeal is made is 
at bottom one’s own. For there is no adequate ground for disbelieving (what 
we all in our rational intercourse with other persons assume) that the intellect 
functions everywhere according to identical principles. 

Is this perhaps also—as I suggested at the beginning of this paper might 
be the case—the meaning of ‘ self-evidence ’ which is inexplicitly operating 
in the minds of philosophers on those occasions in their own practice when 
they apparently accept the self-evidence criterion? I am much inclined to 
believe that, at least generally, it is. This is not a matter that can be proved, 
and I do not propose to waste many words upon it. One is obliged to rely 
primarily upon interrogation of one’s own experience. Yet I should bea 
little surprised if self-interrogation by others did not confirm my impression 
that the reason why one sometimes feels so completely confident that a 
proposition is true on the ground merely of its self-evidence is that on these 
occasions one is convinced that one’s certainty about the proposition derives 
solely from intellectual discernment, and is in no wise influenced by emotive 


prejudices, intellectual habits, or any other extra-intellectual factor ; this | 
coupled, it should be added, with implicit acceptance of the premise—which | 


I have earlier tried to defend—that it does not make sense to doubt that 
of which one is intellectually certain. . 


PART II (6) 


I pass now from the question of the validity of the criterion to the ques- 
tion of its value ; meaning by this its practical applicability. Clearly a cri- 
terion may be perfectly valid, and yet be of little or no value, because it is 
difficult, or even impossible, to apply it in practice. The criterion ‘ self- 
evident to the intellect’ is open to rather obvious challenge on this score. 
For it would be idle to deny that a man may very easily be deceived when 
he supposes that the certainty he feels about the intrinsic truth of a given 
proposition has a strictly intellectual basis, and that it really is to his intelled 
that the proposition seems self-evident. Non-intellectual factors may well 
have insinuated themselves without his being aware of it. We must ask, 
therefore, whether there is any way of ensuring beyond reasonable doubt 
that one is not deceived when one thinks that one’s certainty is strictly 
intellectual. Unless there is, the critic will be fully entitled to complain 
that, even if ‘ self-evidence (to the intellect) ’ is a valid criterion, its import- 
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ance is negligible, since one is never in a position to apply it with a justifiable 
confidence. 

For my own part I am persuaded that, though the danger of self-deception 
is real enough, it is by no means impossible to protect oneself effectively 
against it. In order to defend this opinion I must begin by inviting attention 


to a characteristic which seems to me to be of the very essence of whatever 


can properly be said to be “ evident to the intellect ”’. 

It will doubtless be agreed that that which seems evident to the intellect 
(or to reason, or to thought) is in all cases a proposition. Now we call a 
proposition ‘‘ evident to the intellect’, so far as I can see, if, and only if, it 
is taken to be an intellectually necessary proposition. We do not call 
a proposition “ evident to the intellect ” where the connection of its subject 
with its predicate is for the intellect merely de facto ; as, for example, in 
the proposition that a blackbird is singing in yonder bush, or in the pro- 
position that Glasgow is 44 miles distant from Edinburgh. No one supposes 
in such cases that he is affirming the proposition on the basis of intellectual 
insight. We call a proposition “evident to the intellect’, I think, only 
where—as in the proposition that, on Euclidean premises, the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles—the subject-predicate connection 
is such that we feel ourselves under intellectual compulsion to affirm it ; 
where, in other words, the proposition has for us “ intellectual necessity ’’. 

In most cases the propositions to which this intellectual necessity can 
be ascribed are propositions which express entailments between other 
propositions or sets of propositions. They are such propositions as ‘ if A-B, 
then X-Y ’. In these cases the entailed proposition, X-Y, while intellectually 
necessitated, is not of course itself an intellectually necessary proposition, 
since that which necessitates it is something merely hypothetical. At least 
the abstract possibility must be allowed, however, of intellectually necessary 
propositions which are categorical and do not merely express entailments 
between other propositions or sets of propositions. Consider, for example, 
any chain of entailments. Obviously one (or more) of the entailing pro- 
positions must be accepted for some reason other than its being entailed 
by previous propositions ; and the reason could be that it is taken to be 
intellectually necessary in itself (as Euclidean axioms in the chain of geo- 
metrical entailments were once universally taken to be). And it could also 
be that the entailing proposition is correctly so taken. If so, we should have 
a categorical proposition which possesses intrinsic intellectual necessity. 

For purposes which will appear shortly, it is desirable to distinguish 
also propositions which have not intrinsic but derivative intellectual necessity. 
In ‘if A-B, then X-Y ’, we saw, X-Y is not itself an intellectually necessary 
proposition. But what if A-B is, and is seen to be, a proposition with in- 
trinsic intellectual necessity ? It will then be a case not of ‘if A-B, then 
X-Y’, but of ‘ because A-B, therefore X-Y’. In such a case, X-Y, as the 
entailment of an intrinsically necessary proposition, will be itself an intel- 
lectually necessary proposition. Since, however, it is an intellectually 
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necessary proposition not in or of itself, but only in virtue of its being ep. 
tailed by A-B, we must say that it (and other propositions of the kind) 
have “ derivative ”’ as distinct from “ intrinsic ”’ intellectual necessity. 

Now if there be such a thing as a “ self-evident” proposition, i.e. g 
proposition evident to the intellect of its own nature, it is obvious what 
kind of intellectual necessity it must possess. Since its necessity is discernible 
irrespective of any reference to other propositions, its necessity must be of 
the intrinsic sort. We may say, therefore, that to be a self-evident proposition 
is to possess intrinsic intellectual necessity. 

Let us then consider in this light the problem of how we can ever be 
sure that a proposition really is self-evident to the intellect. A proposition 
is self-evident to the intellect, we have suggested, if, and only if, it possesses 
intrinsic necessity for the intellect. Now a proposition possesses intrinsic 
necessity for the intellect, it seems clear, if, and only if, confronted by it, 
we “ can think no other ” ; and that means if, and only if, the contradictory 
of the proposition is incapable of being conceived at all. What we have to 
ask ourselves, therefore, when we are testing the claim of a given proposition, 
to be self-evident to the intellect, is this : ‘Is the proposition such that 
when we try to think the contradictory of it we find that we cannot conceive 
it at all? ’. If on due trial we find that we cannot, we may assert with justi- 
fiable confidence that the proposition has indeed intrinsic necessity for, and 
is thus self-evident to, the intellect. 

It may perhaps be asked, however, does this not just raise in another 
form the difficulty of being quite sure that a proposition is self-evident to 
the intellect ? For is it not often difficult to be sure whether one is or is 
not able to think the contradictory of a given proposition ? 

Now I cannot for myself see that this is really difficult—always provided 
that ‘ conceiving’ or ‘ thinking’ is taken in an ordinary, straightforward 
meaning, as I am taking it here. There is a difficulty, I fully admit, where 
‘conceive’ is given the more technical meaning which is usual when ‘ in- 
conceivability of the contradictory ’ is proposed (as it often was during the 
reign of the Idealist philosophy) as a test for necessary propositions in general, 
and not (as for us) only for intrinsically necessary propositions. In that 
wider context it has been found imperative, if the test is to have any pre 
tensions to validity, to mean by ‘ conceive’ not just ‘think’, but ‘ think 
out ’—think into all its entailments. And if ‘ conceive’ be taken in the 
latter meaning, the test ‘inconceivability of the contradictory’ is often 
difficult to apply with confidence. This point, however, stands in need of 
some elaboration. 

As a test of intellectually necessary propositions in general, ‘ inconceiv- 
ability of the contradictory’ has virtually no plausibility so long as by 
‘inconceivable ’ we mean ‘ incapable of being thought at all’. For intellec- 
tually necessary propositions include those which we earlier distinguished 
as having “ derivative ” intellectual necessity, and it seems clear that we 
are quite often able to conceive (in the ordinary sense) the contradictory 
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of propositions that have only a derivative intellectual necessity. For 
example, assuming for the sake of the argument that Euclid’s axioms are 
intrinsically necessary propositions, the proposition that the three angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles is a derivatively necessary pro- 
position. Yet we are quite well able to “conceive” its contradictory—to 
“frame it in our minds”. The advocates of the test, however, have not 
been so naive as to overlook this elementary point. They have always 
insisted that (as already indicated) ‘ inconceivable ’ must be taken to mean 
not just ‘incapable of being thought’ but ‘incapable of being thought 
out ’—thought into all its entailments. And they could urge, not without 
force, that in the above illustration we cannot think the contradictory of 
the given proposition into all its entailments, since we eventually come to 
an entailment which we cannot think at all. But the trouble then is that, 
in acquiring plausibility, the test loses all ease of practical application. For 
it is often extremely hard to be sure whether one can or cannot think out 
into all its entailments the contradictory of a given proposition. We may 
be confident enough that we can think it out into all the entailments that 
on a careful scrutiny occur to us ; but doubts may justifiably linger as to 
whether we may not have failed to notice some entailment which, had we 
noticed it, would have made it impossible for us to ‘“ think it out’”’, and 
would accordingly have required us to deny the “ necessity’ which (as 
things stand) we are disposed to affirm. 

But now notice. Difficulties of this sort (and, so far as I can see, difficulties 
of any other sort) are totally absent where our concern is with putatively 
self-evident propositions, which we are testing for intrinsic intellectual 
necessity. For a proposition which has intrinsic intellectual necessity is 
one which is intellectually necessary in its own right, in complete indepen- 
dence of its relations to other propositions. The test of a given proposition’s 
intrinsic intellectual necessity, therefore, cannot involve the consideration 
of its relations to other propositions. Accordingly no question arises of 
whether we can “think out into all its entailments” the contradictory 
of the putatively self-evident proposition. The sole question is whether 
we can think the contradictory of the proposition at all. 

And this question, I must insist, is not really difficult to answer ; or not 
difficult, at any rate, with respect to any of the propositions whose claim 
to self-evidence has ever been matter for dispute among philosophers. One 
could, of course, construct a complicated proposition the contradictory of 
which it would be difficult to be sure whether we could think, for the reason 
that its intricate composition would make it difficult to be sure that we had 
fully and precisely grasped its meaning, and difficult to be sure, therefore, 
just what it is that we are to try to do when we are called upon to try to 
think its contradictory. But, as we should expect, the candidates for self- 
evidence in the history of philosophy have not been of this complicated 
character. In their case the critical test-question above formulated can be 
asked, and answered, with ease. And if only they had been tested in this 
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way, very few of them indeed would have escaped the axe—to the consider. 
able profit of subsequent philosophy. Had Descartes, for example, eve 
seriously asked himself concerning the proposition that the transmission of 
light is instantaneous, ‘ Does this proposition possess intrinsic intellectual 
necessity, so that its contradictory—that light takes time to travel—i 
something which I cannot even conceive, can attach no intelligible meaning 
to?’ he would surely have found himself obliged to admit that it was no 
so, and obliged in consequence to allow that the proposition was not self. 
evident. The so-called “‘ axiom of universal causation ’’, and a large number 
of other propositions which philosophers from time to time have deluded 
themselves into supposing self-evident, would, if subjected to the same test, 
have suffered the same fate. 

And now consider, by way of contrast, a proposition which probably 
most people, and certainly I myself, still regard as genuinely self-evident, 
viz. ‘S cannot, at the same time and in the same relation, both be and not 
be P’. Is, or is not, this proposition such that we cannot think its contra- 
dictory at all? Surely the answer of anyone not inhibited by the pressures 
of preconceived theory must be that it is such? If we try to think S as 
being P and at the same time and in the same relation as not being P, we 
find, at best, that our mind oscillates with great rapidity between thinking 
S as being P and thinking S as not being P ; never that we can think them 
both together. In other words, we find that the proposition formulating 
the principle of contradiction possesses “ intrinsic intellectual necessity ”, 
and we are entitled accordingly to pronounce it “ self-evident to the 
intellect ’’.4 

It would be out of place in the present paper to say more in defence of 
this view of the epistemological status of the principle of contradiction? 
It may be permissible, however, before leaving the topic—and in concluding 
the paper—to point out that if the view here taken of the principle’s status 
is sound, there may well be highly important implications for the evergreen 
problem of the possibility of synthetic a priori knowledge. Those philo- 
sophers who are willing to allow that there are such things as intrinsically 
necessary propositions are seldom prepared to admit into this category any 
but “analytic” propositions ; meaning thereby propositions whose denial 
is self-contradictory, like ‘all equilateral triangles are triangles’. But is 
the principle of self-contradiction itself an analytic proposition? I very 


1If, of course, we choose to express the principle of contradiction in the defective, 
but despite Joseph’s warning (Introduction to Logic, p. 46) still not uncommon, form of 
*S cannot at the same time be both P and not-P’, it is perfectly easy to conceive its 
contradictory. Manifestly we can think a cherry (S) as being at the same time both 
red (P) and sweet (not-P). Misunderstanding on this point seems to be responsible for 
Mr. Krishna Daya’s difficulties over the applicability of the law of contradiction to 
empirical reality (Discussion Note in Mind, April 1957, pp. 250-257). 

*Its most influential rival today is, I suppose, the “‘ conventionalist ” view. I must 
confess that this view seems to me quite desperately unplausible, and to owe its appeal 
almost wholly to its obvious congruence with the general philosophical stand-point 
that happens to be now most in vogue. I have ventured to say something on this topic 
in Analysis, Vol. 18, No. 4, pp. 73-6, under the title “‘ Contradiction : ‘ Law’ or ‘ Con- 
vention ’?”’, 
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much doubt it. It does not appear to me that the denial of the principle 
of contradiction is self-contradictory. The principle is, I believe, a synthetic 
proposition ; and if, as I have urged, intrinsically necessary, then a synthetic 
a priori proposition. Let me briefly try to justify this contention. 

The principle of contradiction, as we have here formulated it, is ‘S 
cannot, at the same time and in the same relation, both be P and not be P’. 

The proposition which is the formal contradictory of the principle of 
contradiction is ‘S can, at the same time and in the same relation, both be 
P and not be P’. For brevity’s sake we shall denote this “ denying ”’ pro- 
position by the letter D. 

The question at issue is whether D is a self-contradictory proposition. 

The mark of a self-contradictory proposition is that it denies what at 
the same time it affirms. Now what D affirms is the possibility that mutually 
contradictory propositions may both be true. But it does not conjointly 
deny this possibility. D must not be mistaken for the proposition ‘S both 
can and cannot, at the same time and in the same relation, both be P and 
not be P’. This proposition, of course, does at once affirm and deny the 
possibility that mutually contradictory propositions may both be true, 
and is self-contradictory. Nor should D be mistaken for the proposition 
(with which it is perhaps more liable to be confused). ‘S both can and can- 
not, at the same time and in the same relation, be P ’. This proposition too 
involves self-contradiction (at once affirming and denying the possibility 
of S being P). Both of these latter propositions have some resemblance to 
D in respect of verbal form, as also in the fact that they are both necessarily 
false. But clearly neither of them is equivalent to D. The difference which 
is especially relevant in our present context is that D does not, unlike the 
other two, conjointly affirm and deny anything—and is therefore not self- 
contradictory. 

I submit, then, that the proposition which denies the principle of contra- 
diction, though it is (I think) nonsense, is not self-contradictory. It follows 
that the principle of contradiction is a synthetic proposition. It further 
follows, if I have been correct in claiming for the principle the status of 
intrinsic necessity, that we have here one instance at any rate of a valid 
synthetic a priori proposition. 

Whether there are any other instances, and if so what they are, it is 
not the business of this paper to enquire. The question is one that can be 
settled only by a thorough and uncommitted enquiry into the respective 
credentials of the different candidates. But if even one indisputable instance 
has been acknowledged, the need for such an enquiry can hardly be gainsaid. 


C. A. CAMPBELL 


University of Glasgow. 
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A NEED DEFINITION OF ‘ VALUE’ 


I 


Much of the recent controversy in meta-ethics is concerned with whether 
or not ethical statements are cognitive, whether or not they are descriptive, 
and whether or not ethical terms designate unique and nonnatural charac. 
teristics. Naturalists hold, in opposition to intuitionists, that ethical terms 
designate natural characteristics; and in opposition to emotivists, that 
ethical statements are cognitive and descriptive (and hence capable of being 
true or false). The purpose of this paper is to offer a definition of ‘ value’ 
within the naturalistic framework just mentioned. The relation of ethics 
to the social sciences, as a consequence of this definition, will also be dis- 
cussed, as well as some topics in social philosophy. 

Many nonnaturalists have criticized naturalistic definitions of ethical 
terms on the grounds that such definitions are not in accord with what 
“we mean”’, or with “common usage ’’, or with “ our language’. Ewing 
has expressed this strongly when he argues that one must be able to say 
about an acceptable analysis of ‘ good’: “ Well, this is what I meant all 
along, although I did not put it so clearly’. To the naturalists, however, 
it has often seemed both acceptable and necessary to prescribe the way in 
which ethical terms are to be used, rather than merely describing how those 
terms are used by some individual or group of individuals.? Since there 
seems to be no guarantee that any accepted usage is a proper one, since 
there are many meanings which are held to be in accord with accepted 
usage, and since in many areas (notably the sciences) progress has been 
made by redefining terms, no attempt will be made in this paper to offer a 
definition of ‘ value’ which corresponds exactly to ‘‘ common usage”’. It 
also may be noted that one’s introspective search for the meaning of ethical 
terms is not very good evidence that others mean the same thing when they 
use those terms. A. Stroll has proposed the use of questionnaire and inter- 
view tests to determine how ethical terms are actually employed,* but even 
a consensus on that issue would not preclude redefining those terms. The 
aim of this paper, then, is to prescribe a meaning for ‘ value’ which will 
be justified on grounds other than that it agrees with ‘“‘ common usage ”. 

Before offering this definition, some mention may profitably be made of 


1A. C. Ewing, The Definition of Good (London, Routledge, 1947), p. 43. Voicing 
similar criticisms, among others, are A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (London, 
Gollancz, 1936), pp. 104-5, and W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1930), p. 11. 


*For example, R. B. Perry, Realms of Value (Cambridge, Harvard University, 1954), 
p. 2; P. Kurtz, “ Naturalistic Ethics and the Open Question ”, Journal of Philosophy, 
LII, No. 5 (March 3, 1955) ; R. Handy, ‘“‘ Naturalistic Definitions in Ethics and ‘ Com- 
mon Usage’”’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XVI, No. 4 (June, 1956). 


3A. Stroll, The Emotive Theory of Ethics (Berkeley, University of California, 1954), 
pp. 84-5. 
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how social scientists use the term ‘ value’. Very often, they define ‘ value’ 
in terms of what individuals desire or want, or in terms of what satisfies 
them.‘ This approach is very similar to Perry’s famous definition of generic 
value : ‘any object of any interest”’. This approach has obvious merits 
for the practical work of the behavioural sciences. But many philosophers 
have been critical of such a scientific usage, holding that it leads to a vicious 
relativism ; and have been critical of Perry’s theory, holding that we may 
desire objects which are not good. While Perry has often answered this 
criticism, there still seems some point to the question : ‘Ought Y to value 
what he does in fact value ? ’. 

Yet all too often the attempts to escape cultural relativism amount to 
little more than saying : ‘ Three cheers for the values of our set ’. Evidently 
one of the more seductive temptations facing the moralist is to make sweeping 
generalizations from the value system of a small group of people. One possible 
way of avoiding this type of narrowness is to set up criteria for ‘ normality ’ 
which are not merely statistical nor based only on one culture. To discuss 
meaningfully what is good or bad for humans in general presupposes a 
general nature of man, a standard of normality applicable to all men. 

Some interesting tests for ‘ normality ’, in this sense, have been discussed 
recently by psychologists.5 While the present writer is in sympathy with 
such efforts, there seem to be two pitfalls : (i) giving culture-bound criteria 
for ‘normality ’, even though the intention is to give criteria which apply 
to all cultures,® or (ii) defining ‘normal’ so abstractly that, although the 
definition does have cross-cultural applicability, it has little practical use, 
As Cole himself points out, very often what is regarded as definitive of the 
normal person turns out to be (a) the modal case in a given society, or (6) the 
individual who acts effectively “‘in at least seeming conformity with the 
mores, ideals and beliefs’ of a given society, or (c) the individual who 
deviates from the statistical norm of a society, but who gives “ serious 
expression to that to which others are content to give mere lip service ”’.’ 
In any of these three cases, the definition of ‘ normal’ does not have cross- 
cultural applicability. A naturalistic theory of ethics (and meta-ethics) 
perhaps can be of some aid in the solution of the problems just mentioned. 
We may note, in this context, that even for some social scientists there is 
a strong value connotation to ‘ normal’. As Cole says, ‘‘ normal is something 
good, sound, healthy, right ’’.® 

‘For a rather typical example, see R. E. Carter, Jr., “‘ An Experiment in Value 
Measurement ”’, American Sociological Review, 21, No. 2 (April, 1956), especially note 5 
on p. 157. C. L. Golightly has an interesting discussion of some recent, relatively com- 
plex, scientific views of the meaning of ‘ value ’ in his “‘ Value as a Scientific Concept ”’, 
Journal of Philosophy, LIII, No. 7 (March 29, 1956). 

5L. E. Cole, ‘‘ The Normal Personality ”, Ch. 24 of Human Behavior : Psychology 
as a Bio-Social Science (New York, World Book Co., 1953) ; C. 8. Hall, ‘‘ The Stabilized 
Personality ”, Ch. 5 of A Primer of Freudian Psychology (New York, World Publishing 
Co., 1954) ; P. M. Symonds, ‘‘ Normality ”’, Ch. 24 of The Dynamics of Human Adjust- 
ment (New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946); and E. Fromm, Man for Himself 
(New York, Rinehart, 1947). Fromm has also discussed what might be called the 
“normal ”’ society : The Sane Society (New York, Rinehart, 1955). 

*A very interesting discussion of this point is given by K. Horney, The Neurotic 
Personality of Our Time (New York, W. W. Norton, 1937), pp. 13-29. She argues that 
“there is no such thing as a normal psychology, which holds for all mankind ” (p. 19). 


"Cole, op. cit., p. 820. 
*Ibid., p. 821. 
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Somewhat similar issues arise in connection with making comparatiy 
value judgments about whole cultures. Can we describe ‘‘ the sane society ”! 
Can we meaningfully say that certain cultures are sick ? Some anthropol 
ogists and sociologists assert that such judgments are meaningless : om 
culture cannot be judged in terms of the value system of another cultuy 
In view of such considerations, a definition of ‘ value’ which would hay 
some cross-cultural applicability and yet allow for differences in the vahy 
systems of different cultures would be useful. 


II 


The view which will be defended in this section of the paper is one whid 
defines ‘ value’ in terms of human needs. In general, for generic value 
x is a value = x satisfies a human need. This is intended to be parallel t 
Perry’s position : “‘z is valuable = interest is taken in 2’’.® 

As applied to objects, institutions, etc., ‘ satisfies a human need ’ refen 
to any need of any human. Should a doctor correctly find that Y needsa 
dose of morphine, then morphine is good for Y in that situation. Now a 
any given time, it is possible that a need exists for some person, or for every. 
one, which is not recognized. But on the proposed definition, an object 
which satisfies that need would be a value. In addition, an object whichis 
not recognized as being able to satisfy a need, but which actually is capabk 
of so doing, would also be a value. In regard to objects, then, a more adequate 
way of expressing the above equation is : x is good for Y in situation z = 
x satisfies Y’s need in situation z. As applied to actions, the proposed defin- 
ition of ‘ value’ is to be understood as follows : an action which results in 
the satisfaction of a human need is valuable. A contemplated but unper 
formed deed could be called valuable if it would satisfy a need when per 
formed. In other words ‘ satisfies ’ should be given a tenseless interpretation; 
either actual or potential satisfaction can be constitutive of value. 

In addition, it is not intended that temporary states of satiety for x 
should result in x ceasing to be valuable. We can properly say that an 
individual has a need for x, even if, at a certain time, he is satisfied by the 
quantity of x he has. We are concerned mainly with the needs of humans 
in general, not with the momentary states of any particular individual. 
Thus food would still be a value, even if a given person were not at all hungry 
at a given moment. 

For this theory, how ‘need’ is defined is obviously important. Pre 
sumably we may depend upon the sciences for our definition of ‘ need’, 
and if more and more refined definitions are given as the sciences progress, 
so much the better. For the present, we may equate ‘need’ with ‘an 
event or condition which aids the human to function adequately’. The 
events or conditions may be located in the environment, in the organism, 
or may be bio-social. Warren’s dictionary stresses the réle of the environ 
ment by defining ‘ need ’ in terms of “ any factor or condition in the environ- 
ment of an organism which assists to a marked extent in preserving its life 

°R. B. Perry, General Theory of Value (Cambridge, Harvard University, 1926), p. 116, 
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and health or in furthering its usual modes of behaviour ’’.° Patrick Mullahy 
says: ‘‘ Needs are fundamentally outcomes of organism-environment in- 
stabilities and relations, not of instabilities or pressures or tensions in an 
organism as an isolated entity ’’." It is likely that here, as in many areas, 
the most adequate approach is that of emphasizing both the biological 
and social aspects of the person. 

The view of ‘ need ’ just presented leaves much to be desired in the way 
of precision, but it is adequate for our present purposes. Considerable 
scientific work has been done as to what is necessary for human functioning, 
especially on the biological level. On the cultural level, much work remains 
to be done : what one culture regards as general good functioning may be 
very different from what another culture sees as good human behaviour. 
The suggestion of this paper is to leave both the determination of what 
needs humans have, and the definition of ‘need’, to the sciences. This 
poses important methodological questions, especially in respect to non- 
physiological needs. A generic human nature is presupposed, and it is 
notorious that one’s conception of the nature of man is only too likely to 
be influenced by cultural, ideological, and philosophic biases. In principle, 
however, the question seems to be an empirical one. If humans have a 
need for X, the consequences of depriving them of X and supplying them 
with X (in various degrees) should be such as can be studied scientifically. 
A. H. Maslow, for example, has recently developed a list of basic human 
needs suggested by empirical research, and he also mentions much of the 
work being done in the area.!* Presumably suggested lists of needs can be 
tested by the usual methods of science, although conclusive results may 
not be available for some time to come. 

It should also be emphasized here that there is no intention to restrict 
human needs to biological ones, nor to reduce all human needs to biological 
functioning. Our social and cultural needs obviously play an extremely 
important réle in our lives. The child who is sent to bed without his supper, 
to take a commonplace example, suffers much more from the deprivation 
of affection and acceptance than he does from the deprivation of food. 
Mullahy mentions ‘“ the need for ‘ good feeling ’, for euphoria, for security ”’.1* 
Humans have a great variety of needs on many levels. (Recently, some have 
made an attempt to dispense with the view that humans have many needs, 
and have argued that what are taken as separate needs are really aspects 
of one basic need. Carl Rogers describes the one fundamental need as the 
striving to actualize, maintain, and enhance the organism ; Kurt Goldstein 
refers to it as ‘‘ self-actualization ’’.4 It may well be that this approach is 
the more fruitful one for the sciences. If so, the above formulation could 

oo C. Warren, ed., Dictionary of Psychology (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1934), 
: UP, Mullahy, “‘ A Philosophy of Personality’, reprinted in H. Brand, ed., The 
Study of Personality (New York, John Wiley, 1954), p. 51. 

44. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality (New York, Harper, 1954), Ch. 5. 

®Mullahy, op. cit., p. 52. 

MC, R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1951), pp. 487- 
491. K. Goldstein, The Organism (New York, American Book Co., 1939), pp. 194-207. 
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be modified so that instead of referring to the satisfaction of diverse need 
one would refer to the satisfaction of the various aspects of the one fund 
mental human need. For the purposes of the value theory under discussio, 
whether it is more adequate to view humans as having many needs, or» 
having one basic need which takes many forms, does not seem to be of crucial 
importance.) 

If the need-theory of value is accepted, it is clear that value statement 
are cognitive, descriptive, and naturalistic. In principle they are either try 
or false. If x satisfies a human need, then ‘ x is a value’ is a descriptiy 
statement like many other descriptive statements in science. This theory 
makes value statements objective in an important sense of that term. Fa 
whether or not x is a value does not depend upon what any individu 
thinks, or upon an individual’s attitude toward x. Possibly a whole clay 
or a whole culture could go wrong, either about what humans needs are, 
about what will satisfy those needs. 

Although value statements are objective, then, according to this view, 
they are not absolute. Different cultures will generate different needs : a 
individual living under modern capitalism has markedly different need 
compared to an individual living in a simple food-gathering economy, 
Although some needs would be identical or remarkably similar for all cul 
tures, others would differ very much. There also may be a kind of evolution 
of some cultural needs. Men of the palaeolithic period had needs which wer 
not identical with those of the later men of neolithic times, and these me 
of the new stone age had fewer needs than contemporary men. Technological 
advance produces new needs.'® Values, then, are not absolute ; they ar 
relative to needs. As needs change, values change. 


Itt 


At this point, it is appropriate to consider the relation of the theory 
under discussion to Perry’s interest theory of value. Many of the criticisms 
of Perry emphasize that there are things which are objects of interests, but 
yet which are bad. A sadist has a strong interest in inflicting pain ; yet we 
want to call that interest bad. Perry has repeatedly replied to this criticism; 
he distinguishes between generic value and the morally good. Inflicting 
pain may have generic value and still be morally bad, since moral goodness 
depends upon an organization of interests ; the ultimate standard for Perry 
is harmonious happiness. While Perry has answered the critics well o 
this point, it will be argued here that the need-theory has some advantages 
in regard to this matter. Needs are presumably more stable than interesté, 
Interests can be perverse, distorted, and unhealthy. Needs also may be 
but they are likely to be so to a lesser extent. On the view of ‘ need’ given 
earlier, it may be said that a sadist has a need, as well as an interest, in in 
flicting pain. But it seems more direct and meaningful to speak of this 
need conflicting with other of his needs than it does to speak of a like interest 
conflicting with other interests. If ‘ value’ is defined in terms of humaa 


15See V. G. Childe, Man Makes Himself (New York, Mentor Book ed., 1951), especially 
pp. 20-37. 
16Perry, Realms of Value, pp. 11-13, pp. 90-2; and General Theory of Value, pp. 
134-37. 
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needs, rather than in terms of interests, it would be simpler in many cases 
to decide between opposing claims. An individual might well have an interest 
in exploiting other individuals economically, but not have a need to exploit 
them. 

The need-theory also lends itself to a more straightforward distinction 
between what is objectively valuable for an individual and what he sub- 
jectively thinks is valuable. It could be rather difficult, at times, to 
distinguish between what a person thinks is an interest of his, and what 
his interest really is. It would be less difficult to distinguish between what 
an individual thinks his need is, and what it actually is. The difference is 
one of degree, not of kind. Needs and interests overlap a good deal, of course, 
but it seems that some, at least, of the things that Perry wants to accomplish 
can be accomplished more economically through the use of the need-definition 
of ‘ value ’. 

It might be argued, however, that even though there would be gains 
in substituting ‘ need ’ for ‘ interest’, the result would be an overly great 
narrowing of the meaning of ‘value’. Are there not many things which 
we want to call valuable which do not satisfy needs? In reply, it may be 
pointed out that the view of ‘ need ’ given here is rather broad, although it 
is not equivalent to ‘ interest ’. Since the aim has been to prescribe a mean- 
ing for ‘ value ’, the objection need not be a crucial one. Perhaps some things 
which one would like to call valuable could not be called valuable under 
the proposed definition. If other advantages exist for the theory, however, 
this change in usage could be tolerated. In the present context, the issue 
could be put this way : is it more useful to emphasize the “ being for” or 
“being against ’’ aspects of value judgments, as Perry does,!’ or the kind 
of objectivity resulting from the need-theory ? How one answers this ques- 
tion depends upon many things, and ultimately metaphysical: questions 
may be involved. The thesis defended here is that the need-theory is the 
more useful, since (in theory) the sciences can objectively determine what 
the needs of humans are, and considering all cultures, there is likely to be 
a greater uniformity of needs than there is of interests. 

According to the view presented here, what happens if needs conflict ? 
It is clear that not only will different individuals have needs which conflict, 
but also that one person may have needs which are not in harmony with 
other of his needs. A “sick” society, for example, may produce such a 
conflict of needs that its members become neurotic, judged by the standards 
of that culture. What is needed, then, for a general value theory, is a postu- 
late stating that the greatest possible number of need-satisfactions is to be 
chosen over any lesser number of satisfactions. Now in some sense, this is 
an arbitrary postulate, but it is no more arbitrary than, as Edel has remarked 
ina somewhat different context, “ the choice of health over sickness, realistic 
appraisal over neurotic anxiety, life over death”’.4* Many problems could 
be raised as to how needs are to be added together, how the sums of needs 

“Perry, Realms of Value, p. 7. 

A. Edel, “Some Trends in American Naturalistic Ethics’’, in M. Farber, ed., 


gage Thought in France and The United States (Buffalo, University of Buffalo, 
950), p. 610. 
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are to be compared, etc. This is not the place to discuss them, since the vie 


(iii 


is being sketched only in broad outline. can 0 
IV Perha 
Certain consequences of this view may be pointed out, however. Sing tion ¢ 


the theory calls for the greatest possible satisfaction of the needs of all me} t 
the existence of any elite group which depends for the high degree of satis affect 


faction of its needs upon the low degree of satisfaction of the majority, 
would be condemned. The economic and cultural exploitation of colonial 
minority, or depressed economic groups so that a few could enjoy the goo 
things of life in abundance, would be wrong. Such a view, then, woul 
have important consequences for social practice : ethics, social philosophy, 
and the sciences would all be closely related. 

Attention may now be turned to the problem of making cross-cultunl 
value statements. As Edel has pointed out, there is an interesting correlatim 


between social, political, and economic events, on the one hand, and thy} ; 


attitude of naturalistic writers on ethics, on the other hand. For some tim 
we had a great emphasis on cultural relativity, and in the very recent pas 
some attempts to construct an “ all-human ”’ ethics.1® To repeat, although 
philosophers have often been anxious to construct a theoretical framework 
which will allow cross-cultural judgments, practising anthropologists, whos 
opinions should be taken very seriously, often feel that this is not possible 

On the need-theory, the following could be said : 

(i) If (and it certainly seems to be so) different cultures produce different 
human needs, then one type of cultural relativism is inescapable. Looking 
at the matter either historically or taking a cross-cultural view of contem- 
porary societies, it is a fact that different groups of humans have valued 
very different things. On an a priori basis, one can always say that all thor 
who differ from one’s own view are wrong, but this will be satisfying only 
to those who accept the same values. Like it or not, some form of cultural 


not a 
to pr 





relativism is necessary if a general value system is to have any relation t 
empirical facts. 

(ii) Some degree of cross-cultural value judgments can be meaningfully | 
made, however. Other things being equal, a culture which does not offer 
many means of satisfying some of the basic human needs (assuming that 
there are some which are universal) is inferior to a culture which offes 
more means of satisfying those needs. For example, other things being 
equal, a culture in which the socio-economic organization allows many 
people to starve is inferior to one whose organization gives everyone adequate 
food. 

The problem becomes more complicated when needs which vary from 
culture to culture are considered. If culture A produces a greater need for 
affection in its citizens than culture B does, it scarcely seems possible, on 
the basis of current knowledge, to say that one of the cultures is superior 
to the other in this respect. However, we can say that a culture which pro 
duces certain strong needs, but not the means of satisfying them, is inferior 


und 


Pr 





to a culture which does offer the means of satisfying the needs of that culture. 
Hence some cross-cultural judgments in this area are possible. 
19Tbid., pp. 589-90. 
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the viey} (iii) As more and more knowledge is gained by the social sciences, we 
can more accurately make the kind of value judgments just described. 
Perhaps some day psychologists will be able to give a rather precise descrip- 
or. Sing) Hon of how much, and what type, affection a person needs. It may turn 
“all men} ut that people living in different societies will need different amounts of 
of satis) affection, but still we may know more about how much affection is necessary 
najority under given conditions. 
colonial V 
the gow} Earlier it was said that the definition of ‘ value ’ given in this paper was 
1, woul} not an attempt to describe how people do use the term, but rather an attempt 
losophy,} to prescribe a meaning. What are some of the advantages accruing from a 
need-definition which would make this theory preferable to other theories 
-cultural which also prescribe a meaning for ‘ value ’ ? 
rrelatin} Ip the first place, this theory obviously brings ethics and the sciences 
and the into a close relation. Many writers on ethics today would not view this as 
me tim) an advantage. However, in the light of the successes the sciences have had 
ent pat! in the past, it seems as though ethics could certainly profit by a close associa- 
ulthough tion with the sciences. Secondly, this theory gives to the sciences the task 
— of determining precisely what human needs are. If this question is to be 
: ible answered at all, it will be answered by the sciences. Thirdly, the proposed 
possin® | definition of ‘ value’ does not seem hopelessly out of accord with some of 
Jifferent the ways in which ethical terms are used. It is doubtful that people in 
._| general use ethical terms either exclusively or mainly in any of the ways 
a proposed in recent meta-ethical analyses. Perhaps most people use ethical 
. val terms in several ways ; some of these may well be inconsistent. The need- 
11] those definition of ‘value’ seems no more peculiar than many other analyses. 
ng a Some writers on ethics have stressed the intimate relation of ‘ value’ 
cule and “need ’, without adopting the approach advocated in this paper.”” The 
ation | “™ sketched here is intended only as a tentative one; perhaps a more useful 
formulation of the relation of ‘ value’ and ‘ need ’ is possible. The theory 
, | under discussion does avoid the subjective aspects of some naturalistic 
me | theories, since whether or not something is a need depends upon objective, 
ng that | scientific, evidence. At the same time, it avoids the absolutistic nature of 
h offers | “2° of the nonnaturalistic theories. Finally, it allows some cognitively i 
3 bel significant cross-cultural value judgments to be made. To many, these ; 
' mai may seem quite inconclusive reasons for adopting a theory of ethics. Others, : 
Jequats hospitable to the general philosophic orientation of this paper, may find the i 
theory worthy of consideration. 
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eed for “For example, 8. Hook, ‘ The Desirable and Emotive in Dewey’s Ethics ’’, in 8. 
ible, on | Hook, ed., John Dewey : Philosopher of Science and Freedom (New York, Dial, 1950), 
superior p. 213; A. Edel, op. cit., p. 610 ; M. Farber, “‘ Professor Reulet on ‘ Being, Value, and 
Existence’”’, Philosophy and Phenomenological R ch, X, No. 1 (September, 1949), i 
ch pro) p. 88; M. Farber, “ False Abstractionism and the Problem of Objective Knowledge ”, i 
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" | §pproximating the view of ‘ need ’ given in this paper in his Theory of Valuation (Chi- 
| cago, University of Chicago, 1939), p. 57. Fromm discusses an ethical view similar to 

that of this paper in his The Sane Society, Ch. 2. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
EMPIRICISM AND A TIME-LINE 


Much of what Ayer has written has the very breath of common seng 
—and I believe this kind of writing has had a place in keeping alive English 
empiricism—but his open-textured style has often led him to express view 
which appear to require some modification. Unfortunately when a difficulty 
arises a second reading of the relevant passages is seldom more illuminating 
than the first, and one is led to wonder whether he has fully appreciated th 
problems he has directed his attention to. At the very least we are left with 
a desire for more clarity, more cogency. I wish to examine a point on what 
Ayer has said about time and the analysis of statements about the past, 
restricting myself to his recent and much discussed book, The Problem g 
Knowledge. 

The verifiability criterion of meaning has long posed the problem 
how to account for statements about the past. By this the attention wa 
not to what they mean intuitively, for no one doubts he understands such 
statements as “‘ Napoleon was exiled to St. Helena ’’, “‘ John won the race” 
and a host of others. The problem was to explicate statements about the 
past in such a way that the verifiability criterion would hold and continu 
to be applicable. The usual method was that of arguing that such statements 
were empirically equivalent to other statements about the present or future, 
with the observer as the hypothetical nexus. Such analyses had an initial 
air of implausibility and were only accepted by the most radical verification 
ists, if they were accepted at all. 

Ayer proposes to return to give an analysis, offering something mor 
readily acceptable to common sense. He does this by reducing the rigid 
requirements for verifiability and allowing ‘observable’ to take ona 
meaning close to ‘imaginable’ or ‘ viewable to someone or other, it doesn't 
matter to whom’. He writes : 

. . . The mistake which is made by those who think themselves 
obliged to turn statements about the past into statements about the 
present and the future is that of supposing that a difference in the 
tense of an indicative sentence invariably makes a difference in the 
factual content of the statement which it expresses. It does make a 
difference in the cases where the tense is the only means employed 
for dating the event referred to. . . . But in all such cases one could 
convey the same information by making the dates explicit in a way 
that did not essentially involve the use of tenses, or of other temporal 
demonstratives such as the words ‘ yesterday’ or ‘ tomorrow’. . .- 
The temporal position of the speaker, relatively to the event described, 
which is shown by this use of the present, past, or future tense, could 
itself be characterized by being explicitly assigned a date. 
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We come then to the conclusion which we have already anticipated 
in remarking that events, considered in themselves, are neither 
present, past, nor future. For it follows from this that considering 
only the factual content of a statement, . . . no statement is as such 
about the past. 


; Ayer claims that since the content and time are separable, a statement 


verifiable at the time of the event putatively reported is verifiable at any 
other time. 

Now if events are neither past, present, nor future in themselves, then 
past, present and future are with respect to some reference point, some 
observer or other. But there is no denying—and Ayer would be the last to 


‘deny it—that we have some specified event A temporally before B, B tem- 


porally before C, etc. If an event is not to be allowed existence in a supra- 
temporal dimension—and, again, Ayer would deny the very sense of such 
a view (see p. 167)—then in the model segment, A temporally before B, the 
objective temporal precedence is apparently intrinsic to them. Here I do 
not wish to suggest that the instance of the relation is reducible to the 
events as separate events. I only wish to suppose that the relation is a 
simple objective one. But while this is allowed, an empiricist cannot deal 
so cavalierly with past, present, and future as Ayer appears to propose. 
Some projected or anticipated event A does not precede (nor coincide with, 
nor succeed) some other projected or expected event B. If it did we would 
have a supra-temporal dimension. If we admitted that a non-existing event 
preceded (or coincided with, or succeeded) another, we would have to admit 
a supra-temporal dimension. 

A comes to exist and B comes to exist and A temporally precedes B in 
the now of some observer or other.2, When A becomes so related to B, then 
and then only do we have the fact, A temporally preceding B. We then and 
henceforth speak correctly when we refer to the fact simply as, A temporally 
preceding B. The use of the continuing present is simply to show the fact. 
In due time, depending on A and B, the two events no longer exist. In short, 
we are brought back to the time lines of past, present, and future, and the 
now of some observer. If temporal reference is not based on a now, the view 
proposed is a non-empirical one. If it is, the viewer cannot in principle be 
excluded, i.e. directly or indirectly. But it would appear that Ayer would 
abandon a central empiricist viewpoint when he writes, “ Instead of using 
the present tense and leaving it to be understood from the context what 
date I am referring to, I could record the occurrence of sunshine at a certain 
place on August 20th 1955 ”’.* 

A date cannot dispense with the use of the present tense since the date 
ultimately has meaning only with respect to some now. Thus we are in- 
eluctably returned to the present and with it the present tense. So, while 
Ihave not put aside Ayer’s analysis of statements about the past, I have 


1A. J. Ayer, The Problem of Knowledge, Macmillan, 1956, pp. 179-180. 

*By introducing the observer in this unspecified way, I leave it an open question 
a8 to the strictness of one’s empiricism. 

*Ibid., p. 180. 
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argued that he cannot use the technique of dating with the ease he insist, 
A further point might be made. While statements about the past might be 
taken as having a content and a date, it is not obvious that all statement 
have a date distinct from content. At least the dating does not alway 
have the same epistemic significance, if we are not to introduce several 
time dimensions. Let us note how this dating feature bears up for incor. 
rigible statements. Ayer writes : 
The statement which is expressed by the sentence ‘ I feel a headache 
now’ is different from the statement which is expressed by the 
sentence ‘I felt a headache then’, even though the pronoun refers 
to the same person in each case and ‘ now’ and ‘then’ refer to the 
same moment. ... Granted that their reference is the same, the 
difference in their form shows that they are uttered at different 
times. But I think it would be wrong to conclude that they expressed 
different statements. . . . Clearly, if we have discovered them to be 
true, we shall be in error if we subsequently deny them : all that] 
am now maintaining is that it is an error which it is within ow 
power to make.5 
Admittedly, apart from the difficulties in translating ‘now’ and ‘ then’, 
the conditions which apply to making one true also hold for the other. 
However, the now does not have a date when actively used. A date can be 
applied, but it is a now which gives the date significance, and not the con- 
verse. So a good case can be made for claiming that in use the two sentences 
‘I feel a headache ’ and ‘ I feel a headache now ’ express the same statement: 

Without saying more Ayer has not met the salient point of those philo- 
sophers who would claim that some empirical statements are incorrigible. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say, the observations which have led 
philosophers to admit, however grudgingly, that there are statements which 
are incorrigible. It is troublesome to discover how to admit so-called in- 
corrigible statements. While they are unquestionably empirical, we find 
it difficult to conceive of a situation where such a statement might be false 
and, allowing some such statements are sometimes false, how we could ever 
determine it to be false. Considering the difficulty of dating, Ayer has said 
nothing to remove or eliminate the problem. 

I am always acquainted with my nows. Dates must be supplied. This 
is a common observation : one which might be made by the youth who on 
asking the date and the day was given a calendar and nothing more. I 
believe such observations are important to philosophy. Overlooking them 
has Ayer in conflict with a tenet of his basic philosophical position. 

L. E. PALMIERI 
Chicago. 


*While Ayer denies the significance of several temporal dimensions, he sometimes 
writes as if he believed such. For another critical note on this tendency see my “ Past 
and Present’, Theoria, 1959, Part I. 


5Ibid., pp.57-58. 


*Beyond the dating problem, Ayer would have to argue that memory is not fallible 
before he could go on to make a reassessment of such a statement, i.e. a so-called in- 
corrigible statement. 
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UNIVERSALIZABILITY BY ME 


Mr. Charles Taylor has pointed out (Universities and Left Review, Vol. 
I, 1) that the ethical theory of Mr. Hare is founded, among other things, on 
an ambiguity in the use of the word ‘ moral’. Hare wants to use the word 
in the sense in which it is used by the moral agent and also in the sense 
in which it is used by the observer (say, a social anthropologist). In this 
paper I intend to examine some of the consequences which follow from this 
ambiguity and I hope that this examination will illuminate not only the 
quasi-necessary character of the ambiguity under discussion but also an 
important feature of morality. 
Mr. Hare in his paper on Universalizability (P.A.S. 1954-55) gives the 
following conversation between an Existentialist and a Kantian : 
E: ‘“ You oughtn’t to do that.” 
K: “So you think that one oughtn’t to do that kind of thing ?” 
E: “I think nothing of the kind; I say only that you oughtn’t to do 
that.”’ 

K: “Don’t you even imply that a person like me in circumstances of 
this kind oughtn’t to do that kind of thing when the other people 
involved are the sort of people that they are ?”’ 

: “No, I say only that you oughtn’t to do that.” 

** Are you making a moral judgement ? ” 

: “ Yes 

: “In that case I fail to understand your use of the word ‘ moral’.” 

The first thing to notice about this conversation is that the conversation 
opens with a command or prescription of E addressed to K. Yet it is not 
at all necessary that anything which should count as a moral judgement 
should be a command or a prescription from one person to another. I may 
make a moral judgement in defending, justifying or condemning any of 
my own past actions or plans for the future. It is also on occasions like these 
that the agent uses the word ‘ moral’. It may be true that people are more 
prone to command, advise and criticise others, yet this fact does not establish 
that the occasions when the agent reflects on his own actions are less im- 
portant factors in our moral life. 

An agent, as I said, may be justifying or condemning any of his past or 
future actions and he would be doing this by making moral judgements. 
How do these judgements stand in relation to the Universalizability principle ? 
If we look at the matter from this point of view then it becomes apparent 
that the notion of Universalizability itself has been too narrowly conceived. 
If I, the moral agent, make a judgement, then my judgement is a claim to 
Universality. But the notion of ‘ Universality ’ here is far from being clear. 


we 
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What has been said generally about this notion was something like this: 
When I make a claim of this sort, what my claim amounts to is that every. 
body in situations similar to this one (in all the morally relevant respects) 
ought to do as I do. Yet this interpetation of the claim to Universality 
is not always correct. My claim might be a claim to universal recognition 
of my special status and implicitly a claim to the recognition that what] 
did was the correct action for me, where my own concept of my ‘ special 
status * might be such that it logically excludes anybody else from sharing 
the same status. (E.g.—to borrow an example from Mr. Quinton—if I think 
of myself as ‘ the helpless one ’ then I cannot wish my status to be shared by 
everybody else, as this would make it impossible for me to hold that status, 
And if the community is appropriately small and poor, then even two ‘ help. 
less ones’ mean none.) Yet, we should notice that in both these cases we 
are adopting the point of view of the moral agent and consequently if this 
were the whole story there would be no justification for the Kantian to say 
that he does not understand the Existentialist’s use of the word ‘ moral’, 

Still, there is some justification for it. The Kantian wants to understand 
the word ‘ moral’ in its general application, beyond the particular case on 
hand. This is where we adopt the point of view of the observer. The question 
one ought to ask here is this : By what criterion is the (detached) observer 
able to sort out actions or judgements which are moral as distinct from those 
which are not? At first sight there is a very strong inclination to say that 
there is no such criterion, or alternatively, if there is one, it is purely external. 
(And external it has to be if the observer is to preserve his detachment.) 
An external criterion might be something like the distinction the young 
Hegel drew between morality and positive law, where a rule of behaviour 
which was not incorporated in the law of the land was characterised as a 
moral rule. Of course, Hegel’s criterion does not work. It leaves out of 
account vast areas of our moral life where legislation and moral conventions 
overlap, sometimes on this side of the line, sometimes on the other. His 
view would also entail that a moral attitude which got legal sanction would 
thereby cease to be moral. But the more important question would be this: 
Why should the observer need the word ‘moral’ at all? In any purely 
descriptive pursuit the notion is redundant. Any descriptive job can be 
successfully performed without the use of the word ‘moral’. The notion 
is logically tied to that of ‘moral judgement’. A detached observer does 
not make any moral judgements. 

We ought to remind ourselves here that we are talking about a detached 
observer of human affairs, that is of human beings in their interrelationships 
with each other. If there was such an observer, he could indeed carry out 
his job without the use of the word ‘ moral’. But there are hardly any obser- 
vers of this kind. (Some, who have been reputed to be such observers, have 
been called ‘immoral’ for obvious reasons.) The observer of humanity 
shares the very humanity he observes. Consider the following quotation 
from Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture : ‘The Dobuan lives out without 
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repression man’s worst nightmares of the ill-will of the universe, and accord- 
ing to his view of life virtue consists in selecting a victim upon whom he 
can vent the malignancy he attributes alike to human society and the 
powers of nature. . . . Suspicion and cruelty are his trusted weapons in 
the strife and he gives no mercy, as he asks none ’. It is impossible to mistake 
the moral tone of voice, which is so naturally absent, e.g. from the zoologist’s 
notebook. And if we can notice the moral attitude in the anthropologist 
then it will be hardly surprising to notice it in others. Morality has its 
home in the ordinary intercourse of men, in which everybody is agent and 
observer of other agents simultaneously. 
All observations of other agents are ultimately related to myself as the 
central moral agent. We appreciate others’ actions by asking ourselves 
what we would have done in his place. When faced with someone asking 
for advice, it is natural for us to begin by saying : ‘ Well, this is what I 
would do... .’. I am a side to all judgements I make on other people, which 
means that I am never totally detached. Let us listen now to the following 
conversation : 
A: “I think I did perfectly right in torturing that child.” 
B: “ Was that child guilty of anything for which what you did could 
count as a just punishment ? ” 

: “No, I just like the thrill of torturing children.” 

: “Do you mean that everybody in similar circumstances ought to 
(like to) do as you did ?”’ 

: “ Yes, I do.” 

: “ Are you making a moral judgement ? ” 

“pet 

: “In that case I fail to understand your use of the word ‘ moral ’.” 

The conversation Mr. Hare produced clearly exhibited that there is 
something very odd in using the word ‘ moral’ without relating it to any 
other human being. The conversation I constructed brings out a different 
point, i.e. that it is just as odd to use the word ‘ moral’ (or recognise its 
use as justified) without relating it to myself. B fails to understand A not 
because A is not willing to universalize his principle (he is!) but because 
B considers it as a perniciously wrong principle, which does not deserve 
the name ‘moral’. In the first conversation the word ‘ moral’ was in- 
applicable because the maxim of the action was not related to other human 
beings, in the second conversation it was inapplicable because the word 
‘moral’ was related to them in the wrong way, from B’s point of view. 
And it was B who failed to understand A because B thought A’s principle 
wicked. 

All moral judgements are related to the moral agent as to a person who 
stands in various relations to others. We have seen that there is a basic 
ambiguity in the claim of the agent for universality. His claim will be of 
the one sort or the other, according as to how he sees himself. His moral 
judgements will be universalizations, to be sure, only of different kinds. 
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And these judgements themselves will be of different kinds (about himself 
and/or about others). Yet to whatever type any particular judgement wil 
seem to belong, any moral judgement will reflect the very complex attitude 
the agent has towards himself and others, and his use or his refusal to wm 
the word ‘ moral’ will be dependent on this attitude. 

These arguments are not meant to prove that morality is not tied to 
universalizability, but rather that whenever I am satisfied that a judge 
ment is a moral one, the universalizability-demand which has been satisfied 
is, in each case, universalizability by me. Of course, I do not mean that] 
have to make, or assent to, the moral judgement in question, in fact, in 
order that I should be allowed to call it a ‘moral’ judgement. I may dis. 
agree yet call the judgement ‘moral’. What ‘ universalizability by me’ 
amounts to is that I have to be able to envisage circumstances in which 
I would make the same judgement or do the same deed. In a case when 
I’m unable to envisage this I am, in a way, declaring that I do not share 
the human condition with the other person. Whenever I judge others, I 
give evidence about myself. 

It seems to me that the notoriously inconclusive character of moral 
arguments is due to this basically egocentric (in the logical sense of the 
word) nature of the universalizations involved. 


GERSHON WEILER 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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MEANING, TRUTH, AND PRAGMATISM 


At the beginning of the article in which he maintains that modern em- 
piricism has been conditioned by two ill-founded dogmas,’ Quine remarks 
that the abandonment of these dogmas—which he recommends—results in 
“a shift toward pragmatism”. (20) This shift turns out to involve the 
more or less concurrent development of a theory about meaning and a 
theory about truth, and the pragmatism to which it leads is, in virtue of 
the radical character of these theories, “‘ more thorough” (46) than that 
embraced by either Lewis or Carnap. In fact, Quine’s “ empiricism without 
the dogmas ” (42) is a rather extreme doctrine, and in my opinion it in- 
volves difficulties that render it incoherent. 

The first of the two following sections of my essay is devoted primarily 
to the exposition and interpretation of some of Quine’s views. In the second 
section, I shall attempt to show that his theory about truth is incompatible 
with his theory about meaning. Thus, it is my purpose to demonstrate 
that the doctrines Quine is led to adopt by his critique of empiricism are 
not consistent with each other.* 


I 


The first of empiricism’s two dogmas is reductionism : the belief that 
“to each statement, or each synthetic statement, there is associated a 
unique range of possible sensory events such that the occurrence of any 
one of them would add to the likelihood of truth of the statement, and that 
there is associated also another unique range of possible sensory events 
whose occurrence would detract from that likelihood ”’. (40-41) Quine aban- 
dons this proposition in favour of its contrary, and denies that a synthetic 
statement ‘‘ taken in isolation from its fellows, can admit of confirmation 
or infirmation at all’. (41) In so doing, he commits himself to a theory 
about meaning and also to a certain theory about truth. 

From Quine’s claim that there is no way of determining the truth-value 
of a synthetic statement taken by itself, it follows that no such statement 
has, in isolation from its fellows, a fully determinate meaning. Locke and 
Hume, he recalls, regarded the term as the unit of meaning. With Frege, 
the statement came to be taken as the smallest significant unit. “‘ But what 


1 Two Dogmas of Empiricism ’’, Philosophical Review (January, 1951), reprinted 
in Willard Van Orman Quine, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953). 
Numbers within parentheses refer to pages in the latter volume. 

*Although these difficulties are of a general nature, I do not intend in this essay 
to inquire into the extent to which they are inherent in any of the other pragmatisms 
that have begun to crowd the philosophic arena. 

*Unfortunately, Quine’s account of his position is not developed fully nor with 
complete clarity, and it is often difficult to be certain how to interpret his doctrines. 
So I must, in fact, content myself with ee out a prima facie case against the con- 
sistency and coherence of his pragmatism and with pointing up the need for a more 
explicit and carefully considered statement of it. 
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I am now urging is that even in taking the statement as unit we have drawn 
our grid too finely. The unit of empirical significance is the whole of science ”, 
(42) This entails that no empirical statement taken by itself can be regarded 
either as true or as false, since only what is significant is either true or false, 
So, although he does not explicitly acknowledge it as a part of his doctrine, 
Quine’s rejection of reductionism commits him to the view that empirical 
truth and falsity can be ascribed, strictly speaking, only to the whole of 
science. 

Contextualist conceptions of both the truth-values and meanings of 
individual empirical statements are required by Quine’s views. If, accepting 
his account, we are to speak at all of the empirical truth and falsity of indi- 
vidual statements, it would seem that we must regard them as deriving 
their truth or falsity from their relations to the whole of science. An em- 
pirically true statement will be one, perhaps, that is included within the 
whole of science ; while an empirically false statement will be one whose 
denial is included. And insofar as any individual empirical statement may 
be said at all to have meaning, its meaning must be regarded as in some 
way dependent on the system of beliefs that forms its context.‘ 

To the extent that it derives its momentum from the rejection of re- 
ductionism, Quine’s shift toward pragmatism is limited to the “ counter. 
suggestion . . . that our statements about the external world face the tribunal 
of sense experience not individually but only as a corporate body ”’.5 (41) 
This involves a theory about empirical meaning—the theory that the meaning 
of a synthetic statement is dependent on the context provided by the system 
to which the statement belongs ; and it involves a theory about empirical 
truth—the theory that an empirical statement derives its truth-value from 
its relation to a system of beliefs. Now by rejecting the other of empiricism’s 
two dogmas, Quine widens the scopes of these theories by removing from 
them the restrictions implied by such terms as ‘empirical’, ‘ synthetic’ 
and ‘ about the external world’. His abandonment of analyticity results 
in the extension of his theories about empirical meaning and empirical 
truth into theories generally applicable to all statements. For the denial 
of analyticity is the doctrine that there is no fundamental distinction be- 
tween synthetic statements and analytic ones. 

According to Quine, it is “folly to seek a boundary between synthetic 
statements, which hold contingently on experience, and analytic statements, 
which hold come what may ’’.* (43) When he speaks of “ statements about 
the external world ”’ or “ the whole of science ”, he intends these expressions 
to refer to all statements and not only to statements that would ordinarily 


‘But Quine never explains the exact nature of the relation between the meaning 
or truth-value of an empirical statement and the context provided for it by the system 
of science in which it appears. 

5Emphasis supplied. 

*For the purposes of this discussion, I shall accept Quine’s assumption that the 
synthetic-analytic distinction exactly corresponds with the contingent-n ° 
tinction, even though I believe this assumption to be mistaken. Cf. my article, ‘ The 
Dependence of Mind” in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research for October 1957, 
especially pages 24-26. 
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be thought of as empirical. In his view, science forms a single system which 
includes “‘ the totality of our so-called knowledge or beliefs, from the most 
casual matters of geography and history to the profoundest laws of atomic 
physics or even of pure mathematics and logic ’”’. (42) And there is no belief 
in this totality to which experience is entirely irrelevant. Thus, Quine is 
maintaining that no statement at all, taken in isolation from its fellows— 
that is, apart from some system of beliefs—has either a fully determinate 
meaning or a truth-value. 

Quine compares the whole of science to “ a field of force whose boundary 
conditions are experience ’’. (43) For various reasons, he says, we are more 
inclined to give up some of our beliefs than others, and those statements 
that we are most readily prepared to give up we put on the boundary of 
the field ; while those that we are least inclined to abandon enjoy the com- 
parative safety of the field’s interior. But no statement is intrinsically in 
closer contact with experience than any other ; its relative position in the 
field—on the boundary or in the interior—turns upon pragmatic considera- 
tions and is never irrevocably fixed. That is to say, there are no intrinsically 
necessary statements ; on the contrary, it appears that on Quine’s view 
there are only degrees of contingency among statements. And the degree 
of contingency that a statement enjoys is never finally determined, but is 
always capable of varying as the weight of the pragmatic considerations 
shifts. 

To elucidate this idea, Quine explains that when experience requires 
that we make adjustments in our beliefs “ there is much latitude of choice 
as to what statements to re-evaluate’. (42) This is because it is never 
just the truth of a single statement that is at stake when we confront our 
beliefs with experience : 

A conflict with experience at the periphery occasions readjustments 
in the interior of the field. Truth-values have to be redistributed 
over some of our statements. Re-evaluation of some statements 
entails re-evaluations of others, because of their logical interconnec- 
tions—the logical laws being in turn simply certain further statements 
of the field. Having re-evaluated one statement, we must re-evaluate 
some others, which may be statements logically connected with the 
first or may be the statements of logical connections themselves. (42) 
No conflict between our beliefs and experience requires us to regard any 
given belief as ipso facto false. Though the conflict might be removed by 
regarding certain beliefs as having been shown to be false, it might also be 
removed by re-evaluating certain other statements instead. 

This means that in the construction of an empirically adequate system 
of beliefs—one that will account for all and only the data of experience— 
any given statement may be taken to be true and any given statement 
may be taken to be false. Quine acknowledges this remarkable doctrine as 
his own when he says that “‘ any statement can be held true come what 
may, if we make drastic enough adjustments elsewhere in the system. Even 
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a statement very close to the periphery [he gives as an example a statement 
such as that there are brick houses on Elm Street] can be held true in the 
face of recalcitrant experience by pleading hallucination or by amending 
certain statements of the kind called logical laws. Conversely, by the same 
token, no statement is immune to revision ’’. (43) That is to say : an em. 
pirically adequate system of beliefs can be constructed that includes any 
statement you like ; and an empirically adequate system of beliefs can, by 
the same token, be constructed so as to exclude any statement you like, 
Experience can be accommodated by any one of a number of different sys- 
tems of beliefs, and any given statement will belong to some of these alter. 
native systems and will be excluded from others. 


II 


It is difficult to understand on what grounds Quine considers his doctrine 
entitled to be regarded as a form of empiricism. For it seems to be his view 
that experience neither compels the acceptance of any belief nor forbids 
the acceptance of any belief. The demand that our system of beliefs must 
account for the data of experience is not peculiarly characteristic of em- 
piricism ; all philosophers insist that our beliefs are inadequate unless they 
“save the appearances’. But apart from his acceptance of this minimal 
requirement, Quine seems to leave the connection between experience and 
rational belief rather tenuous, to say the least. 

However, there are far more serious difficulties in Quine’s doctrines. In 
this section of my essay, I wish to discuss an apparent contradiction be- 
tween his theory about truth and the theory about meaning to which he 
also commits himself. First I shall attempt to bring to light the inconsistency 
from which his doctrine appears to suffer. Then I shall suggest that to escape 
from the dilemma into which this inconsistency forces him, Quine must 
readmit into his views a proposition similar to one of the dogmas that he 
is so anxious to abandon. 

His theory about truth is that we can, without affecting the empirical 
adequacy of our beliefs, regard as false (or as true) a statement that we 
previously regarded as true (or as false), if we make suitable compensatory 
changes elsewhere in our system of beliefs. But in his theory about meaning, 
Quine committed himself to the claim that the meaning of any statement 
depends upon the context provided by the other statements of the system 
to which it belongs. Now to make suitable compensatory changes in the 
system to which a statement belongs is to alter the statement’s context. 
And it would seem that then, according to Quine’s theory about meaning, 
the statement can no longer have the same meaning ; that is to say, it can 
no longer be the same statement.’ 


"For the time being, I am interpreting Quine’s theory about meaning as involving 
the claim that any alteration in the content of a statement has the effect of changing 
the statement’s meaning. However, as I suggested in footnotes 3 and 4, Quine has not 
made clear whether that interpretation of his views is correct. I later consider the 
possibility and consequences of other interpretations, 
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Quine’s doctrine appears to involve (a) the theory that changes in the 
system to which a statement belongs alter the statement’s meaning—that 
is, turn it into a different statement ; and also (6) the theory that the same 
statement that was true (or false) before such changes may be false (or 
true) after they have been effected. But these two theories are incompatible 
because (a) asserts that a change in the context of a statement makes it 
a different statement, while (b) requires that a statement remain the same 
despite changes in its context. In order for the truth-value ascribed to a 
statement to change, the statement whose truth-value is at issue must be 
the same statement before and after the change. Otherwise the ‘‘ change in 
truth-value ”’ is simply the substitution of a statement with one truth-value 
for a different statement with a different truth-value. 

Quine cannot have it both ways. He cannot first insist that the meaning 
of a statement depends upon its context and then suppose that its meaning 
remains the same when that context is altered. Of course, the same words 
can be used to express a statement that is true and a statement that is false. 
But this is philosophically trivial and of no interest.® 

Without entirely abandoning his theory about meaning, Quine cannot 
allow that the meaning of a statement can remain unaltered despite any 
change whatever in its context ; for that would be to deny that a statement’s 
meaning is dependent at all on its context. It might be suggested, however, 
that he could avoid the contradiction in his views that I have described 
by allowing that some changes in the context of a statement would be so 
insignificant as to leave the statement’s original meaning intact. But of 
course it would not be sufficient for him to grant merely that the meaning 
of a statement can remain constant despite some changes in its context. 
In order to avoid the contradiction and retain both of his theories, Quine 
must grant that the meaning of a statement can remain unaltered despite 
just those compensatory changes in its context that are required to preserve, 
in the face of a change in the statement’s truth-value, the empirical adequacy 
of the system to which it belongs. 

Hence, if he wishes to retain both of his theories without contradiction, 
Quine must argue that the compensatory changes required by a change in 
the truth-value of a statement never change its context significantly enough 
to affect the meaning of the statement. And he would also have to admit 
in order to save his theory about meaning, that there are some changes 
in context that would affect the statement’s meaning. Now Quine himself 
grants that the compensatory changes required by a change in the truth- 


8A confusion similar to this one is, I believe, the source of much of the nonsense 
that has been talked about so-called ‘‘ alternative logics ’’. It is often maintained both 
that the logical constants of a system of logic are defined by the axioms of the system 
and, at the same time, that these constants may have incompatible properties in two 
systems. But if they have incompatible properties in two systems it is because the 
axioms of the two systems differ. And if the axioms differ then, since the axioms define 
the constants, the systems are employing different constants. The same symbols may 
be used, of course, in the axioms of various systems. But as they are differently defined 
by the axioms of the several systems, they do not represent the same constant and the 
systems do not provide alternative ways of construing the properties of a single constant. 
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value of a statement may include revisions of the laws of logic and mathe. 
matics. If such changes as these are not drastic enough to affect the mean. 
ings of statements for which they constitute a partial context, what changes 
would be drastic enough ? 

It is difficult to imagine any changes more drastic than these. If any 
change in the context of a statement affects the meaning of the statement, 
surely changes such as revisions of the logical laws making up part of its 
context will do so. But then such changes cannot assist in the alteration 
of the truth-value of a statement, since they would alter the meaning of the 
statement. It appears, then, that Quine cannot plausibly avoid the contra. 


diction by claiming that compensatory changes are never significant enough 


to affect meaning, since he admits that changes of the most drastic sort may 
be required. 

In my opinion, Quine can only avoid contradiction by introducing a 
limitation in the scope of at least one of his theories. If he wishes to go on 
maintaining that the truth-value of any statement can be revised, he must 
concede that there are some statements whose meanings are not dependent 
on their contexts. If he wishes to go on maintaining that the meaning of 
every statement is contextually determined, he will have to concede that 
there are some statements whose truth-values are irrevocably fixed. In 
either case, he will also have to admit that the compensatory changes re 
quired in order to alter a statement’s truth-value are sometimes so insignificant 
as to leave the meaning of the statement unaffected. 

The concessions that Quine must make in order to save his theories 
from contradiction amount to the reintroduction of a distinction similar 
to the one he rejected when he denied the dogma of analyticity. He can 
avoid the contradiction by distinguishing statements whose meanings are 
dependent on their contexts from those whose meanings are not contextually 
dc. pendent. He can also avoid the contradiction by admitting a distinction 
between statements whose truth-values are subject to change and those 
whose truth-values remain constant come what may. It is not essential 
that the distinction introduced be drawn in terms of the synthetic and 
analytic characters of statements ; there may be other principles of division 
that will serve equally well. But without some such distinction he cannot 
continue to maintain that meaning and truth are contextual at all. 


Harry G. FRANKFURT 
Ohio State University. 


*I sup it is at least a necessary condition of two statements having the same 
meaning that the logical consequences of the two statements should coincide. But if 
the principles of inference are altered, then the set of logical consequences of any given 
statement is also altered. Thus, the laws of logic have a peculiarly intimate connection 
with the meanings of statements. 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


Retreat from Truth. By G. R. G. Murs. (Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1958. 
Pp. viii + 255. Price 3ls 6d). 


It has been suggested that it is a waste of time to attempt a refutation 
of your opponents and that you would be better employed in propounding 
your own positive doctrine. The advice is sound if contemporary ears are 
attuned to what you have to say. But in the present climate of philosophical 
opinion Mr. Mure might never have had a chance of a hearing if he had not 
been wise enough to preface his relatively brief statement of positive doctrine 
with a sustained and critical examination of the sort of philosophy now 
dominant in Oxford and, indeed, throughout most of these islands. 

But Mr. Mure’s attack on forms of empiricism proceeds historically. 
And nowadays, when the normal standard of philosophical scholarship is 
so debased and when a knowledge of the history of philosophy can no longer 
be taken for granted, even in those who have read Greats, there must be 
some doubt whether, despite his care in exposition, Mr. Mure’s book can 
be intelligently read by some at least of the younger generation to which 
it must be primarily addressed. One of them said to me that an examination 
of Russell’s writings was outmoded and that an attack on them was irrelevant 
to a discussion of modern philosophy. The remark was an interesting revela- 
tion of indifference to even recent philosophical history, but it was made by 
one who had not read the book, so I had to tell him something about it 
in the hope of inducing him to read it and to refrain from criticising an un- 
read text. Another, who had indeed read the book, formulated his criticisms 
in ignorance, apparently, of the doctrine of degrees of truth and reality. 

The real problem of modern philosophy is to make an advance beyond 
Kant and Hegel. Those of us who have seen that this is what the problem 
is but have been incapable of making such an advance ourselves have been 
gravely at fault for not continually re-expressing the old truths on which 
progress must be based. We have left the field open to those who have 
repeated old errors or, whatever their intention, have ingeniously exploited 
them and eventually, in the process, reduced them ad absurdum. While 
enthusiastic devotees of the new Oxford Movement have hailed it as a 
“blooming of philosophy ” unparalleled “ in the whole history of the world ”’, 
or as ‘“‘ a deliberate return to a more sober . . . programme of philosophising 
after three hundred years in a blind alley ”, we have found their new gospel 
boring ; but that ought not to have led us to regard as not worth while 
the refutation of old errors in their new guise. 

Only a clash of fundamental beliefs can explain a situation in which a 
body of doctrine (or a method of procedure) arouses enthusiasm in some 
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and boredom in others. What Mr. Mure has done is to examine the English 
empiricism of which Oxford philosophy is the most recent manifestation 
and to probe its fundamental motives, aims, and presuppositions. His book 
is written in a style of vigour, ease, and elegance, and those who do not 
share his convictions can be excused for not understanding it only if they 
plead historical ignorance or indifference. Nevertheless, the argument is 
close and often subtle ; the book requires and deserves careful study; 4 
cursory reading may breed misapprehensions. 

At the present time, Mr. Mure contends, poetry and philosophy (ig, 
what has been called ‘“ speculative philosophy”, not empiricism, which 
does not deserve the name of philosophy at all) wilt, while natural science 
and mathematics flourish. Why ? Because when, after unparalleled material 
and spiritual destruction, people are immersed in the struggle to live, it is 
assumed without doubt or question that there is no world but the world 
as a practical man envisages it in order to act. The essence of empiricism 
as a philosophy is a purely economic or practical view of the world ; and the 
whole scientific enterprise rests on adopting the same view. 

Empiricism stands on the same ground as natural science. The world 
envisaged by both is an abstraction from the world of value. No truth can 
have value for its own sake except it be the truth of that which has value 
in itself. Hence, since for science matter or nature is blind to good and 
evil, the exploration of the world of science, except in order to exploit it 
or to evade it, is an irrational waste of time. 

Thus the scientist’s activity is found to be intelligible and rational in so 
far as he is an economic observer, providing the economic agent with the 
tools he needs for manipulating the natural world in such ways as may 
enable it to serve the needs of man. The empiricist philosopher has a similar 
outlook : he looks at the world through the eyes of the economic observer 
and his philosophy is a philosophy of the world thus seen, the philosophy 
of a world from which value is absent. If this thesis were correct one might 
expect to find the empiricist. philosopher becoming increasingly conscious 
of his kinship to the scientist and yielding to science more and more of the 
territory formerly regarded as philosophical. The history of English em- 
piricism is in fact the history of this philosophical attenuation, the history 
of a retreat from truth to meaning, from fact to language. 

It is not Mr. Mure’s intention to tell the story of this retreat in detail, 
but he sketches it in outline to an extent sufficient for the understanding 
of what Oxford philosophy is and of the pit whence it was digged. The 
economic presuppositions of empiricism, he thinks, are clear enough in 
Locke and Hume. Locke starts from the individualism of the economie 
agent. His view that an inquiry into facts starts from some datum which is 
certain because it comes to him whether he likes it or not is the view of the 
economic observer. Indeed Locke reveals the economic attitude at the out- 
set by assuming that the understanding is an instrument which it will pay 
us to examine in order to put it to more efficient use. 
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Hume has been expounded as a sort of reductio ad absurdum of Locke, 
but he does give a tolerable account of the economic agent’s world, of the 
situation as it must appear to the economic observer when he examines it 
before he acts. His theory of the understanding becomes intelligible as 
soon as it is seen that, for him as for the economic agent, “ the ultimate 
cause of belief is practical success or failure ”’ (p. 56). 

Mr. Mure argues that this fundamental attitude of the classical empiricists 
underlies the dominant movement in our philosophy in the last forty years 
during which he has watched philosophy in this country “ being reduced 
from naiveté to absurdity ”’ (p. vii). The one positive background against 
which the most recent philosophizings can be understood is, in Mr. Mure’s 
view, the work of Russell, and it is for this reason that to Russell the best 
part of sixty pages is devoted. In recent years Russell has attacked his 
juniors ; and some of them, as we have seen, regard him as vieux jeu. Never- 
theless, Mr. Mure is right to look on him as the father of the progeny he now 
repudiates. Russell at any rate has and has had a philosophical position (or 
positions) which it was possible to criticise ; he has not abandoned truth 
for meaning or forsaken the notion of system for a congeries of “ puzzles ” 
or sunk to the anarchy of “‘ every statement has its own logic”. But Mr. 
Mure contends with force that these shifts to which the epigoni have been 
reduced are simply desperate attempts to solve, without departing from 
Russell’s original economico-empiricist presuppositions, the difficulties 
which he has bequeathed to them. 

Russell is treated with respect, and the difficulties of logical atomism 
are examined in detail and with care. Logical positivism, Carnap, the 
Tractatus, and Ryle are given shorter shrift, but the criticism is no less 
incisive for its being the story of a retreat from positions now abandoned 
or already threatened. The later Wittgenstein, ‘‘a one-eyed king among 
the blind ’’, receives more sympathetic treatment, since there are hints in 
the Investigations that there might have been hope for him if he had ever 
had a “ broad and liberal education in philosophy ” (p. 156). 

Since the days of logical positivism, the avant-garde have repudiated 
any collective description of their main attitude, but they would probably 
not deny that their outlook was empiricist. And it is against their empiricist 
presuppositions that Mr. Mure’s artillery is mainly directed. 

“The empiricist begins as a naive realist... . He accepts without 
qualm the common-sensical economic observer’s view that singular indi- 
vidual minds confront an indifferent and independent real world, and he 
takes it for granted that this is the situation in which the philosophical 
problem of knowledge must begin and end. He then finds himself with 
two questions to answer: (1) How do these presupposed singular minds 
get to know the public world which is assumed to be objective and real in 
independence of them? (2) How to they get to know and communicate 
with each other? At this stage his topics of discourse are such as ‘ the 
cognitive situation ’, ‘ other minds ’, ‘ intersubjective intercourse ’, and the 
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like. He discovers that however he tries to answer the first question, he 
begs it : any cognitive relation he posits between minds and the objective 
world turns out to presuppose a prior knowledge of both terms on the part 
of the minds. So he falls back on the seemingly prudent view that the ideas 
which arise in men’s minds are doubtless in some sense appearances of some. 
thing real and independent, but unhappily we can know nothing but appear. 
ances. These we must therefore take precisely as they are given to sense 
without enquiring into their credentials. But it gradually dawns on him 
that to talk about the appearance of a totally unknown reality is still ques. 
tion-begging, and he is forced to retreat further and confess that the sensuous 
imagery which arises in us ... is . . . just appearance. He becomes a 
fully fledged . . . phenomenalist. Meanwhile, having started to answer the 
second question by saying that we get to know other minds by inference 
from our own, he comes first to admit with a shrug that solipsism cannot 
be logically refuted, and then to eliminate the subject altogether by saying 

. . that he cannot find any such thing in his phenomenal object ”’ (pp. 166-7), 

A further retreat is necessary, for the questions so far raised may be 
termed metaphysical. Phenomenalism ‘is not a serious philosophical 
position ; it is merely the minimal assumption which the economic observer 
need make ” (p. 100). Metaphysics and theory of knowledge must be aban- 
doned and a theory of meaning and language must be tried instead. Here, 
however, the empiricists confine themselves to a Platonic cave of meaning 
without daring to ask whether any statements could signify unless some 
statements were true, and they treat language not as it is spoken intelligently 
by one whose language it is, but as a desiccated schematic abstract con- 
structed for the useful purpose of learning other languages by lexicographers 
and grammarians. This economic product has been treated by empiricists 
as the essence of language so that it has been possible to find in rules of 
syntax a clue to logico-mathematical principles of consistency. 

Empiricism is thus adjudged bankrupt partly because adherence to 
certain presuppositions leads to unsolved difficulties and partly, perhaps 
principally, because its analytic propensities lead it to suppose that truth 
is to be found, if ever, in the past, at the most elementary levels of experience. 
Such a philosophy cannot find room for intrinsic value and therefore can 
never explain why philosophy as an activity should be worth while for 
itself alone. 

Empiricists stick to the familiar and rest content with an activity or 
an experience in the lesser or least developed form of the activity or experi- 
ence in question. This substitution of the less for the more developed (e.g. 
Hume’s substitution of benevolence for moral judgment) is in essence the 
same thing as the analyst’s substitution of the simple for the complex. In 
either event, by reducing human experience to one of its lower levels, the 
empiricist has put on spectacles through which the higher ranges of human 
experience cannot be seen. They are to be explained away in terms of the 
lower. Thus (to take an example which is not Mr. Mure’s) Sir James Frazer 
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was a good empiricist and philosophical analyst, when he asserted that 
in order to understand civilization we should study savagery. This would 
be good advice only if it were held that savagery was an early stage in the 
development of civilization, i.e. not the absence of civilization but its presage 
or germ. But the empiricist’s line, and Sir James Frazer’s, is that civilization 
is only a veneer and that the truth is found when the veneer is stripped 
away. From this point of view moral judgment is ex post facto rationalisation, 
and the truth of morality is to be found in feeling or attitude : intrinsic 
value has disappeared. 

The fundamental error here, Mr. Mure contends, isa failure to move dialecti- 
cally beyond the starting point, a failure to recognise the self-transcendence 
which is characteristic of human experience. The attitude of the empiricist, 
or of the economic observer with whom Mr. Mure identifies him, is not 
primitive ; it is due to a certain amount of reflection. But reflection on 
the economic observer’s position brings with it a transcendence of that 
position and so a discovery not merely of instrumental value or utility, but 
of intrinsic value too, i.e. of beauty, goodness, and truth. These are outside 
the empiricist’s purview, not because they are illusions, but because his 
standpoint has not been developed dialectically to a peak high enough for 
them to be visible therefrom. 

Here we come to Mr. Mure’s strongest and most constructive contention. 
Man’s distinctive character is self-transcendence. The truth of him always 
lies ahead. It is by self-transcendence that he comes to philosophize at all, 
and his task as a philosopher is to articulate the levels of human experience, 
the higher levels as experience of value, the lower levels not as sheer absence 
of value but as the privation and prefiguration of value. Man is a duality 
of infinite and finite, for his self-transcendence is never complete ; he can 
never leave nature wholly behind; in his highest experiences there is a 
residue of the lower. To this truth empiricism is a witness, and this is its 
strength ; but in essence it is but the complementary error of a philosophy 
which omits or blurs man’s finitude and defeat, confounds appearance with 
illusion, and produces a metaphysics of pure transcendence, an absolute in 
which all cows are black. If both these errors are to be avoided, the philo- 
sopher “‘ must accept the disheartening doctrine that truth has degrees and 
that appearance will always fall short of a reality which is none the less 
never to be discovered outside it. He must build his whole philosophy on 
the basis of contradiction, because contradiction makes him what he is” 
(p. 206). 

Mr. Mure ends his book with a sketch of a philosophy of value from 
this point of view, concentrating on morality, beauty, and philosophy, with 
a sidelight on religion. This cannot be other than fascinating to students of 
philosophy who find linguistic puzzles tedious. 

Not for many years has a new philosophical book given me so much 
enlightenment or so much encouragement, and I cannot commend it too 
highly. Although in this review I have been trying to let Mr. Mure speak 
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for himself, I am conscious that when I have not been quoting but summar- 
ising or interpreting, I may have spoken here and there in propria persona, 
and the errors must therefore be debited to me. But now, however, I am 
bound to record that I have not been convinced by a thesis to which Mr. 
Mure attaches great importance and which runs throughout his book as a 
leit-motiv : I mean his identification of empiricism, in philosophy and science 
alike, with the attitude of the economic observer. 

The view has its attractions. If empiricism be bankrupt as a philosophy, 
its fascination for so many able men requires explanation, and an explanation 
would be forthcoming if the philosophy in question, though not true, some- 
how served the purposes of prediction and control and so contributed to 
the exploitation of the world in the interests of human survival. It is possible 
to detect signs of such an economic impulse in the history of empiricism, as 
wc have seen, but the most glaring example may be the modern suggestion 
that those on opposite sides of a traditional philosophical controversy are 
simply talking different languages, and that the choice between these 
languages is merely a matter of convenience ; “‘ each language has its use- 
fulness in certain contexts ”’. 

Similarly, to those not engaged in scientific research, it may seem incredible 
that able men should seek by scientific methods knowledge about dog fish 
or spiders or red-shift, unless they thought that this knowledge was or would 
be in some way useful to mankind. Could knowledge of these things for 
its own sake be a rational pursuit ? 

Bishop Butler in his Fifteenth Sermon on Human Nature suggests an 
answer to the question : If the discoveries of men of deep research and 
curious enquiry tend to render life less unhappy, then “they are most 
usefully employed : but bringing things to light, alone and of itself, is of 
no manner of use, any otherwise than as an entertainment or diversion ”. 
In other words the pursuit of scientific knowledge for its own sake is rational 
only in so far as it is a hobby on the same footing with a stay-at-home’s 
knowledge of Bradshaw. 

Now there may be some enthusiastic researchers of whom this is true ; 
but it is not a plausible account of the activity of serious workers or of 
scientists of genius. It is indeed said that after Rutherford had split the 
atom, he turned to his collaborators and remarked that their problem had 
been solved and they could be assured that the solution would never be of 
any practical value whatever. But Rutherford’s triumph cannot fairly be 
regarded as success in some merely recreational skill. Is it then more like 
that of the artist or musician who has produced a possession for ever whose 
value is not to be measured by its utility? An affirmative answer might 
have been given by G. H. Hardy, who explicitly likens the work of the pure 
mathematician to that of the artist. If these views were accepted, we would 
have to say that the teachings of science were either beautiful or useful, 
but not true. 

This is a conclusion which I think that many at least of our ablest scien- 
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tists would reject. That they pursue knowledge of nature for its own sake 
by an intellectual activity of intrinsic value does seem plain matter of fact. 
They would claim truth for their work ; doubtless they would say that 
future research might prove them wrong, but the same would have to be 
said by workers in other disciplines, and Mr. Mure would be the first to say 
it of his own philosophy. 

It is fair to point out that Mr. Mure does stop short of saying that physical 
science is of necessity wholly utilitarian. The world of nature, he empha- 
sises, is that out of which the experience of value grows ; if then nature as 
the merely extrinsically valuable world of mathematics and physics be 
studied not in and by itself but as contrasted with the world of human in- 
trinsic values which by self-transcendence we come to experience, then the 
interest of that study is theoretical and not practical and is indeed justified 
for its own sake. But scientists who adopt such a point of view are already 
no longer scientists but philosophers (p. 38). If a scientist tries to attain 
truth about nature, i.e. to see it as the prefiguration of mind, he is doomed 
to failure if he remains within the confines of scientific method. 

This is too grudging an admission. It is hard to disbelieve scientists 
who are extending the frontiers of scientific knowledge when they claim to 
be actuated by a disinterested love of truth. If some people find scientific 
knowledge boring, others find the same about historical knowledge or even 
philosophical enquiry. Let it be granted that nature as nature is an abstrac- 
tion from concrete reality as a whole ; science may still provide the truth 
about that abstraction, and the empiricist philosopher may equally be giving 
an account, true in its degree, of human experience at the level of scientific 
investigation. It may be the case that the true account of nature or of our 
experience of nature which the scientist and the empiricist provide is useful 
to the economic agent. But it does not follow that it is this useful by-product 
and not the degree of truth in science and empiricism which justifies the 
scientist’s and the empiricist’s work. We may accept Mr. Mure’s contention 
that no form of intrinsic goodness is a character of any object of economic 
(or scientific) observation, but this does not inhibit the scientist or the 
empiricist from claiming truth for the results of such observation. 

Truth, but of course only a degree of truth : not absolute truth. Some- 
times in reading Mr. Mure’s ascription of utility alone and not truth to the 
economic observer’s conclusions I wonder whether the doctrine of degrees 
of truth has slipped away from view. But this may only be a matter of 
exposition ; something taken for granted may not have been explicitly 
stated. 

Mr. Mure shows, conclusively to my mind, that the sad tale of empiricism 
has some close connection with the triumphant pursuit of empirical science 
in the last three centuries. My only quarrel with him is about the nature 
of this connection. He thinks it arises from a common interest in enabling 
effective economic action by clarifying or interpreting the situation con- 
fronting the economic agent, and he then accounts for modern Oxford 
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philosophy as the product of an age of material distress, of the anguishing 
contraction and insecurity of modern life. 

Marxists may agree. But I would be inclined to argue that if a philosophy 
mirrors the economic situation of its age, then the present is a time, in this 
country, of remarkable material prosperity, and that on this score Mr, 
Mure’s argument fails. But on different, and, I hope, firmer ground, I 
would argue that what activates modern Oxford philosophy is a certain 
fundamental belief (or scepticism). For some reason (or somehow or other) 
our philosophers in this country have come to believe that the truth about 
the whole world of human experience, which according to their empiricist 
belief we cannot transcend and which (mysteriously) we must “ analyse ” 
down to its lowest level, is provided by the empirical sciences (which equally, 
for the purposes of their own methods, must abstract from the concrete 
world of our experiences and then study our experience of it at its lowest 
level, if at all). They have in principle followed Russell (though discarding 
his metaphysics) in his endeavour to reduce the world to logical form and 
bare empirical particulars. As Mr. Mure says : “ The fate of logical atomism 
is perfectly plain. The study of pure logic becomes the function of the 
mathematician, and what we used to call nature is reduced to logical con- 
structions which are at once philosophical and scientific. In other words, 
as natural science progresses, philosophy must go on vanishing into it until 
it becomes obvious that the analytical philosopher has argued himself out 
of a job” (p. 133). This is said in criticism of Russell ; but it is certainly 
not an overstatement about the work of his successors. Abandoning his 
metaphysics, they have left to philosophy only a critique of the language in 
which the sciences express their conclusions or men of common sense their 
convictions. Even this activity, according to the late J. L. Austin (at the close 
of his British Academy Lecture), will eventually be taken over by philology 
—and philosophy then (whatever Austin may have hoped) will have 
analysed itself out of business. Mr. Mure thinks that “‘ the whole astonishing 
industry ” of the analysts and linguisticians is an effort to re-map the uni- 
verse as an object for the economic observer ; while I think, per contra, that 
it is an effort on the part of those who have made a religion of science to 
find something for philosophy to do. Some will say that their rejection of 
religion of other kinds has its basis in certain economic conditions, but I 
think it may be due instead to an inability to accept certain religious doc- 
trines which conflict with scientific discoveries and to an over-hasty rejec- 
tion thereafter of religion altogether, without perceiving that this may be 
to make an idol of science. 

While the current philosophy obviously accompanies the rejection of 
religion in some quarters, in others it accompanies a recrudescence of dog- 
matic theology. All the devotees of the new Oxford movement are agreed, 
it appears, in allowing science to have a monopoly of the truth about nature, 
but some of them hold that there is also a super-natural world, the truth 
about which is provided by revelation. Here too the office of philosophy is 
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is expressed. In either event the devotees of this movement are led by their 


beliefs or their scepticisms to succumb to dogmatism whether scientific or 
theological or both. 

From subjection to these two dogmatisms philosophy can revive and 
regain the sure path of a discipline of intrinsic value only by adopting the 
“ disheartening ” doctrine which Mr. Mure has so forcibly, so earnestly 
and so brilliantly expounded for our attention. Since I am so wholeheartedly 
with him in his positive doctrine I have had to draw attention to my point 
of disagreement. But it would be a great misfortune if those whom he 
criticises should evade his most shrewdly aimed shafts by attacking only 
what he says of the economic agent, the economic observer, and the econ- 
omic motif in science and contemporary Oxford philosophy. The whole of 
that thesis could, I think, be rejected without impairing in any way the force 
of his criticisms of empiricism or the enunciation of his positive doctrine. 

On p. 138, line 4, I think that “ meaning of its verification ’’ should read 
“ method of its verification ”. On p. 135 Wittgenstein’s T'ractatus is assigned 
to 1919. Its preface is dated 1918, but it was not published in Germany 
till 1921 or in England until 1922. 


T. M. Knox 
University of St. Andrews. 
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Les Rapports de L’ Etre et de La Connaissance d’aprés Platon. By L&on Rosin. Edited 
by Prerre-Maxime Scuunt. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1957, 
Pp. 164. Price 720F.). 

La Méthode Ontologique de Platon. By Maurice VANHOUTTE. (Louvain : Nauwelaerts, 
1956. Pp. 193. Price Fr. b. 160). 


The first of these two books consists of a course of lectures given by the late Pro. 
fessor Robin at the Sorbonne in 1932-3, now edited by Professor Schuhl. As is inevitable 
with such publications, a good deal has happened meantime, but nevertheless I think 
Professor Schuh! was fully justified in publishing this set of lectures. As he himself 
says, they provide a very useful outline of Robin’s interpretation of Platonism ; and 
in addition, if one compares them with Robin’s Platon volume of 1935 (Libraire Félix 
Alcan), they have the advantage of the detailed reference and discussion which one 
would expect in a course of lecture notes. The whole set reads smoothly, under Pro. 
fessor Schuhl’s unobtrusive editing. 

The bulk of the lectures is devoted to two main topics, sensible reality or the world 
of opinion, and intelligible reality or the objects of knowledge, preceded by three lec- 
tures on the Cave allegory and succeeded by three difficult lectures on the Principles 
of the sensible and the intelligible worlds. Apart from the three lectures on the Republic, 
Robin is primarily concerned with the later post-Republic dialogues. His thesis is 
that Plato began to see that the earlier theory of forms was unsatisfactory in that it 
was unable to account adequately for the sensible world, whereas his aim was to provide 
a synthesis of Eleaticism and Heracleiteanism which would save both the world of 
experience and the intelligible world. He takes the early part of the Parmenides, I 
think rightly, as a serious criticism of the theory of forms as it appears in the earlier 
dialogues, and in the Sophist and later dialogues sees Plato working out a more adequate 
view of the relation between sensible and intelligible. Lecture eight (pp. 46 ff.) gives 
this view in outline. To translate Robin’s own way of putting it, “in place of two 
worlds separated by an abyss, over which participation or imitation throws only an 
insecure bridge, we can take it that Plato now allows but a single world, with different 
stages of composition and of exactitude in the composition. This is the teaching of 
the Sophist and Philebus’’. The communion of kinds, which is the key to the new 
approach, does not imply an abandonment of an ontological for a strictly logical point 
of view. The whole of reality now is relational, and what gives intelligible reality its 
supremacy is simply that its constitutive relations are scientifically defined, while 
this is not so in the case of the sensible. Ontologically, sensible realities are not specifi- 
eally separate. They are the intersection points of intelligible essences, where the lines 
of intersection have not been disentangled. The difference between sensible and intelligible 
is simply one of degree, or (p. 123) “ it would be better to say that the difference has 
its principle simply in the infirmity of our means of knowledge. It is not a matter of 
a distinct mode of existence ”’. 

There are points in these lectures where one feels the lack of critical philosophical 
discussion, for example of this way of ‘ saving’ sensible experience, or of the solution 
of the problem of error in the Sophist. It will be recalled that the example Plato uses 
there is a singular judgement of perception (Theaetetus is sitting, etc.) and, particularly 
on Robin’s view of Plato’s attitude to the sensible world in these later dialogues, one 
would have liked more than the comment that it is not only sensible intuition which 
provides the control of the relation established by the judgement but also rational 
consideration of the factors constituting the essence of which the subject in question 
is a particular expression ; which looks rather like having the best of both worlds. 
But to say this is in no way to detract from the value of the clear, careful and scholarly 
analyses in which the lectures abound. 

Mr. Vanhoutte’s book has close links with Robin’s interpretation of Plato. On p. 9 
he quotes a passage from Robin’s Platon, where Robin, following the lines of the 1932 
lectures, emphasises that in the later dialogues the whole of reality is a combination 
of the same principles (Being and Not-Being, etc.) in different degrees of exactitude, 
as the starting point of his own inquiry into what he calls the duality (as opposed to 
dualism, which would imply a sharp division) in Plato’s thought. The duality, Van- 
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houtte holds, consists in this : in the earlier dialogues such as the Phaedo and the Re- 
public the forms are simple and are grasped by intuition. In the later dialogues they 
cease to be simple. They are now composite, being combined in accordance with the 
just or right measure, and discursive thinking is predominant, though (p. 171) intuition 
has still its part to play. Again, like Robin, he sees the Parmenides as a turning point. 
Vanhoutte works out his thesis with great elaboration. He distinguishes, subsequently 
to the Republic, two forms of dialectic, first what he calls the minor dialectic, which 
aimed at logical definition by means of abstract concepts. The minor dialectic then 
was a conceptual investigation. It was, however, a preparation for what he calls the 
major dialectic, which was developed in the communion of kinds in the Sophist, and 
which was ontological, not conceptual. The ‘ kinds’ in the Sophist are not themselves 
forms, not existents, but superior kinds or principles which are applicable both to 
the sensible and the intelligible. The forms themselves are existents which are consti- 
tuted by the mixture of the superior kinds when that mixture is in accordance with 
the right measure, i.e. when the superior kinds are properly blended. In this latter 
connection Vanhoutte discusses with reference to the Politicus and Philebus what he 
calls the first art of measurement (la premiére métrétique) which is mathematical in 
nature, and the second art of measurement (la seconde métrétique) which is concerned 
with the right measure, and thus with the production of the forms by the correct blend- 
ing of the superior kinds. 

There is much that I have found difficult in Mr. Vanhoutte’s book, and some of 
it that I may have misunderstood. The exposition of Plato becomes progressively 
more intricate and more elusive. In part, it seems to me, the difficulty arises from 
the absence of critical philosophical discussion of the points involved—one finds one- 
self wondering, in the latter part of the book, if this was what Plato really intended, 
what it all means in plain philosophical terms ; in part, too, the exposition is complicated 
by the author’s use of language which itself is not philosophically easily understood 
—an example is his use at important points of the expression “‘ to transpose into on- 
tology ”’ (‘‘ transposer en ontologie”’, p. 162 ;—cf. p. 132, p. 136 et al.). Thus, despite the 
scholarship and wide range of reading that have gone into the book, I have not derived 
from it as much philosophical profit as perhaps I ought. 


R. C. Cross 


Voltaire—Historian. By J. H. Brumrirr. (Oxford: O.U.P. 1958. Pp. viii + 178. 
Price 25s). 


This book is a most useful contribution to the study of Voltaire. Many writers on 
historiography have referred to Voltaire, not least Croce ; but he has not until now been 
the subject of a systematic study as a historian. Dr. Brumfitt begins with a study of 
the earlier historical works of Voltaire, being anxious to get them out of the way since 
they differ considerably from his mature works, and would distort his picture. In doing 
this he makes some new observations on the Histoire de Charles XII, drawing useful 
attention to the fact that the authority on whom Voltaire most relies (Limiers), is one 
whom he does not cite. 

He then addresses himself to the main problem, and begins by considering Voltaire 
in relation to his predecessors. The comparisons made between Voltaire and Bossuet, 
Fontenelle, Fénelon, and Boulainvilliers, are interesting and produce some new in- 
formation. One might wish for a longer development than space has permitted of the 
statement that ‘‘ [Voltaire’s] own Deism has some affinity with Bossuet’s Christianity ”’. 
There follow chapters on social and on universal history, on the philosophy of history, 
and on historical method. In all of them the author shows wide reading, both 
of eighteenth-century historians and of modern authorities, judicious insight, and a 
clear and sensible power of discrimination between the important and the unimportant. 
He has resisted the temptation which besets many writers of monographs to exaggerate 
the significance of his own author. He admits that Voltaire often displays “a dis- 
appointing superficiality ’’ and declares that “it is to Montesquieu, Condorcet, or 
Lessing that one must turn if one wishes to discover an Enlightenment philosophy of 
history or a coherent explanation of causality, and not to Voltaire’. None the less, 
Voltaire as a historian shows those perhaps prima facie incompatible qualities of typi- 
cality and originality. 

On a few questions which present themselves one would wish to have Dr. Brumfitt’s 
detailed opinions. One of these is the extent of the influence on Voltaire of Giannone. 
Does the Neapolitan writer count for anything in Voltaire’s conception of general 
history ? A comparison is drawn between the avant-propos to the Essai sur les moeurs 
and two paragraphs in Boulainvillier’s unpublished Lettre @ Mlle. Cousinot sur l'histoire 
de France. The opening words of Giannone’s Istoria civile are not less strikingly similar. 
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They were published in 1723 and in French translation in 1742. Voltaire was acquainted 
with Jacob Vernet, who was Giannone’s protector, and indeed, in a letter to Vernet 
of 1744, quoted the words in question from the avant-propos (Best., No. 2778). 

Dr. Brumfitt praises Voltaire’s treatment of religious questions in Le Siécle de Louis 
XIV. How far was this work a conscious and deliberate rejection of the Augustinian 
separation between ecclesiastical and lay history which was still respected in France 
in the eighteenth century not simply by the devout Le Nain de Tillemont, but even, in 
large measure, by Montesquieu in 1734 ? 

The book is the first publication in a series of Modern Languages and Literature 
Monographs, published by the Clarendon Press, and consisting of Oxford theses. Such 
criticisms as the book deserves, unlike the irrelevant ones produced by an anonymous 
reviewer in The Times, are almost all the result of the limitation of length imposed 
by the rules of the series. In conforming to this limit, Dr. Brumfitt has done well to 
select two specific problems and treat them in detail, rather than produce simply general. 
ities. In these two cases (the discussion of Voltaire in relation to Montesquieu and of 
the problem of the T’estament of Richelieu) he has shown his method and his approach, 
and gives one confidence in his other conclusions expressed without a display of the 
evidence. If subsequent publications are of equal merit, the series will be a valuable 
one and of interest to others than specialists in language and literature. The Clarendon 
Press are to be congratulated on having started it, though not on misspelling, on the 
dust cover, the name of one of their Perpetual Delegates. 


ROBERT SHACKLETON 


The Beautiful, The Sublime, & The Picturesque in Eighteenth-Century British Aesthetic 
Theory. By W. J. Hrpptz, Jr. (Carbondale : Southern Illinois University Press, 
1957. Pp. vi + 390. Price $7.00). 


Professor Hipple is already known to readers of the Quarterly by his essay on Hume’s 
theory of tragedy (Jan. 1956). In the book under review he has made a massive study 
of British eighteenth century aesthetic thought, laying the main weight of the analysis 
on the three concepts of his title. ‘ Beauty’ and ‘ sublimity’ are discussed as they 
appear in Addison, Hutcheson, Hume, Hogarth, Gerard, Burke, Kames, Blair, Rey- 
nolds, Reid and Alison. The notion of the ‘ picturesque’ has a central place in the 
studies of Gilpin, Uvedale Price, Repton, Knight and Dugald Stewart. A chapter 
of ‘ Retrospect ’’ concludes the book. 

There are many possible approaches to the history of ideas. Perhaps the most 
popular is the search for patterns of development, lines of progress or regress, the work- 
ing out of chronological lines of influence and prophetic anticipations. Professor Hip- 
ple’s approach is very different. He denies that there is any single overall plan to be 
found in his subject-matter, and claims that very few generalisations about his authors 
can be hazarded. Even seeming-agreements among them (about what is picturesque, 
say) may be illusory ; for the locus given within his system of thought by one writer 
to the a ‘ picturesque ’, may be quite different from that given by another. 
Differences of classificatory apparatus, differences in underlying psychology and phsyi- 
ology, must all be told before we can know what these writers really mean when they 
declare themselves on the sublimity or beauty of an individual object. Disagreements, 
too, can arise on a variety of levels. They may indicate practical differences of taste; 
or sometimes merely linguistic divergences, or in other cases linguistic divergences 
which are not ‘ mere ’, since once more they derive from quite incompatible psychologies 
or metaphysics. 

Professor Hipple, therefore, patiently analyses the precise way in which each of 
his subjects related the two or three central, ideas in his conceptual system. The result 
is a work of careful scholarship that sits very humbly under its chosen authors, while 
interrogating them with real acuity. It is not scholarly in the sense of being pedantic 
or cut off from contemporary live debate. There are numerous shrewd comments 
the way on the relevance of aspects of the eighteenth century controversies to twenti 
century aesthetics. And even where Hipple does not explicitly draw attention to it, it 
is easy to see the contemporary importance of recurrent problems like the relation of 
aesthetics to ethics, the difference between aesthetics and criticism, between response 
to beauty in nature and to beauty in works of art. 

Stylistically, the book is on the whole clearly written and free of needless jargon 
or obscurities. The analysis is perhaps over-compressed in places ; and Hipple’s own 
comments are often harder to grasp than need be, through his use of too few words and 
too few examples. 

Rather than attempt to summarise the eighteen analyses (which would not only 
be impossible in review-space but would indicate that the reviewer had failed to learn 
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Professor Hipple’s main lesson in methodology), I shall end instead by quoting a stimu- 

lating passage that should make it clear that these studies have much more than a 

purely historical significance. 
“Tt is not more in our power after examining twenty systems of aesthetics than 
before to answer the naive and natural question : ‘‘ What, then, is beauty after 
all?’’ What beauty is in itself, outside all system of thought, is indeterminable; 
we see only the image of it through the terms in which we describe it, the cate- 
gories to which we refer it, the inferences by which we interpret it. The purpose 
which leads us to the objects of our contemplation, the presuppositions which 
have equipped us with a vocabulary and prepared us to distinguish some aspects 
of the object and to pass over others, our habits of reasoning—these circum- 
stances make up that prism or lens through which we view reality ; what our 
lens bring into focus, we see. Different lenses are of use for different purposes, 
to be sure, and we can grind our lens to fit the application ; but dispense with 
it we can not.” 

Ronatp W. HEPBURN 


Parliamentary Sovereignty and the Commonwealth. By G. MarsHatu. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 1957. Pp. xi + 277. Price 35s). 


That one lays down this book with a feeling of dissatisfaction is no discredit to an 
author whose purpose is to show how cursory and uncritical has been the treatment of his 
theme in recent centuries. There was once an idea that statute could not stand if con- 
trary to some ‘fundamental’ law, whether Natural or Common, of which the (in- 
creasingly less popular) practice of ‘ strict construction ’ is a relic. Since the elimination 
of that notion from British Constitutional Law, the ‘ sovereignty of Parliament ’ has 
been the rock, stark and uncompromising, on which the study of the Constitution in 
legal terms has been founded. One would have liked to know Mr. Marshall’s view of 
Professor McIlwain’s opinion that the legislation of the English Reformation Parlia- 
ment marks the great divide, on our side of which stands the ‘ sovereign’ Parliament. 
If the King-in-Parliament could abolish the jurisdiction within the realm of the Pope, 
and ‘transfer’ the property of great privileged institutions and private proprietors, 
what could this power not do ? 

Your reviewer, having lived both in South Africa and in Scotland, can appreciate 
how fitting it is that Mr. Justice van der Sandt Centlivres (in Harris v. Donges, 1952, 
‘the Case of the Coloured Voters ’) and the late Lord Cooper of Culross (in McCormack 
v. the Lord Advocate, 1953, ‘ the E.II.R case ’) should keep company as the luminaries 
who disturbed the dust of generations in this field. Each embodied the highest and 
most humane traditions of the Christian culture and the legal system to which he was 
heir. Thrusting aside the standard application of the classical doctrine of parliamentary 
sovereignty, as expounded for the South African Government by Professor E. C. 8. 
Wade, the Afrikaans judge showed that while the Statute of Westminster freed the 
Parliament of the Union from all external limitations on its sovereignty, it did not 
free it from the obligation, laid down in the British statute which is the basic constitution 
of the Union, to follow a certain procedure if it sought to amend or repeal either of two 
particular provisions (‘the entrenched clauses’). The ‘ parliament’ which had pro- 
fessed to alter one of them to the disadvantage of the coloured voters was the parlia- 
ment which is ‘ sovereign ’ for all purposes save these ; the parliament which was sovereign 
over the entrenched clauses had, however, not functioned, and the ‘ act’ passed by 
the former was therefore invalid. In the course of his judgement Mr. Centlivres said 
he was not sure whether the courts could have gone behind a mendacious statement 
in and on the act that it had been passed by the prescribed procedure. He thought it 
doubtful whether the British courts would accept as a statute a bill passed by Lords 
and Commons sitting together after it had failed in the Commons. But what if such 
a bill had contained a mendacious statement that it had been passed by King, Lords 
and Commons? Here is an instance of the problematical ground in which Mr. Mar- 
shall’s theme forces one to move. If anything that gets on to the Parliament roll is 
a statute in the eyes of the courts, it would seem, at least theoretically, of moment to 
inquire as to the means by which the Clerk of the Parliaments, who puts it there, may 
be made legally and constitutionally accountable. One would have liked Mr. Marshall 
to broach that question. He did not quite get to it. 

One wishes that Lord Cooper, whose obiter in the ‘E.II.R.’ case raised so many 
tantalising issues, had developed his theme further, and that Mr. Marshall had given 
it fuller attention. Lord Cooper refused to agree with Lord Guthrie (who had ruled in 
the Outer House) that Dicey’s ‘ Law of the Constitution’, having been accepted in 
the Scottish universities and by Fraser, whose book we would treat as our textbook 
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if it were not out of print, overcame the difficulty that Scotland before the Union knew 
nothing of the English doctrine of parliamentary sovereignty and that the treaty and 
acts of Union in 1707 obviously did not regard the new parliament of Great Britain, 
which they created, as sovereign. Therefore it might fall to a Scottish court to deter. 
mine whether a statute interfering with private right was ‘ for the evident utility of 
the subjects in Scotland ’, as the Treaty gave no absolute power of interference. While 
it was not established that a Scottish court could rule on statutes dealing with ‘ public 
right ’, the Lord Advocate (surely with an insufficient sense of gravity) admitted that 
there were certain provisions which Parliament ‘ could’ not repeal—yet of this class 
of provision one has been repealed, so that your reviewer, upon appointment to a Uni- 
versity post, did not have to make declaration before the presbytery. 

Mr. Marshall faithfully records the difficulties and deficiencies of the classical lore 
on sovereignty, and then, in Part IIT has chapters on the U.K. and the independent 
Commonwealth countries. Part III concerns South Africa—‘ A Case Study in Parlia. 
mentary Sovereignty ’, with an appendix giving for the first time the full text of Pro. 
fessor Wade’s opinion. One would have liked fuller summary of the essay in which 
D. V. Cowen, of Cape Town University, blazed the trail along which Centlivres and his 
fellow-judges trod. It is, of course, too easy to say that an author should have handled 
his material in some other manner, and where, as in this case, he has handled it faith. 
fully and well one hesitates to complain. But the book might have read more as a 
unity if the whole work had been hinged upon the judgements of Mr. Centlivres and 
Lord Cooper, set against the classical theory of Dicey and its now invalidated application 
by Wade. 

DonaLp SOUTHGATE 


Laws and Explanation in History. By W. H. Dray. (Oxford: O.U.P. 1957. Pp. vi 
+ 174. Price 21s). 


It is often affirmed, and as often denied, that historians explain events by subsuming 
them under general laws. Professor Dray has performed a useful service by trying to 
make out a case against this thesis within the idiom of contemporary British philosophy, 
He points out that the thesis has been advocated in more than one form and claims to 
offer several mutually independent arguments that refute it in any form. But one could 
wish that he had distinguished even more carefully than he has done between the 
logical and the pragmatic dimension of explanation. The covering-law thesis is strong 
as a theory about the formal logic of explanatory discourse, and weak as a theory about 
the psychological and sociological conditions of successful explanation. Correspondingly, 
at crucial points in Professor Dray’s arguments one seems to sense a transition from 
treating the covering-law thesis as a theory of the former kind to treating it as a theory 
of the latter kind. I have only space for a few examples. 

Professor Dray remarks that by the time a covering-law theorist has framed a law 
of sufficient complexity to account for all the peculiarities of any given event it will 
be a law that has only one instance—the explicandum—and has therefore no independent 
explanatory validity. It merely formulates the historian’s principle of inference in the 
particular case. Hence advocates of the covering-law model must allow that many 
laws may need to be cited in the explanation of a single event. Now, there is nothing 
remarkable about this : meteorologists must do the same in any attempt to explain 
the time, duration, density, etc., of yesterday’s blizzard. But Professor Dray thinks 
that the same problem of uniqueness may recur in historiography for every attempt to 
subsume a component aspect of the gross event under law. It may indeed ; but where 
it does this merely serves to show that a further break-down into sub-components is 
required for a satisfactory logical reconstruction of the explanation. It is irrelevant to 
the covering-law theorist’s thesis, as a logical thesis, to object against it here (p. 54) 
that ‘in fact’ such a break-down is not always achieved. Professor Dray himself 
thinks that ‘ knowledge of particular causal connexions’ may be ‘ arrived at by an 
exercise of judgement ’ in individual cases as in determining the cause of, say, a particular 
road-accident. But he gives no logical analysis of the reasoning by which we may 
‘ arrive’ at such knowledge, and one is left with the suspicion that Professor Dray’s 
thesis here is again psychological or sociological, rather than logical. 

Professor Dray points out, as others have done, that a historian often explains 
people’s actions by showing that they had what to them would have been sufficient 
reasons for doing what they did. And of course what would have been sufficient reasons 
for one person might not have been such for another. Professor Dray seems to think 
that this constitutes an argument - enn the covering-law thesis. But he himself 
refers (p. 137) to “‘ the general belief that people act for sufficient reasons”’, and a 
covering-law theorist can easily claim that this is the relevant law. Professor Dray 
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haps tries to forestall such a claim by treating the content of this belief not as a 
w but as ‘a standing presumption which requires contrary evidence in a particular 
case to defeat ’’. But if the logical validity of a — explanation depends on including 
a certain generalisation among its premisses, this dependence is quite unaffected by 
whether these people who may be construed as asserting the explanation treat the 
ralisation as a “‘ standing presumption ”’ or as a conclusion from “ definite pieces 
of evidence in particular cases ” : in either case the generalisation is still, from a logical 
point of view, a covering law. No doubt the generalisation here is a trivial one, but 
most covering-law theorists have always admitted that most of the explanatory laws 
they are talking about are trivial ones. Otherwise historians would have to mention 
and defend them instead of taking them for granted. 

Again, Professor Dray thinks that a dispositional explanation like ‘ Disraeli attacked 
Peel because he was ambitious’ subsumes an action under a regularity said to hold 
for a particular person, rather than under a regularity said to hold for all persons of a 
certain type (p. 146). Accordingly he argues that dispositional explanation, which is 
not uncommon in historiography, falls short of law-covered explanation by being 

icular in this respect. But a covering-law theorist could reply here that, whatever 
the authors of dispositional explanations actually have in mind, it would not be a 
logically satisfactory explanation to say that Disraeli attacked Peel because he was 
ambitious, unless one were entitled to assume some such covering-law as that any 
ambitious politician is liable to make the kind of attack on another that Disraeli made 
on Peel. Without this further assumption one would not have explained why Disraeli 
as one individual among many, did what he did, but only why one particular action 
of Disraeli’s, as one among many of his actions, was what it was. No doubt such a 
generalisation has often been taken to reveal something about the meaning of 
‘ambition ’ rather than about the facts of political behaviour. But those who analyse 
concepts like ‘ ambition ’ in terms of a disjunction of conditional statements still leave 
it a matter for empirical enquiry to determine which of these conditional statements 
are conjointly true in particular kinds of case : e.g., to determine whether a politician 
who is ambitious in the sense that if you offer him office he will accept it is also likely 
to be ambitious in the sense that if you oppose him he will attack you in the way that 
Disraeli attacked Peel. One suspects here that Professor Dray has not fully appreciated 
the complexity of many dispositional statements. 

Despite the above criticisms, and others that could have been made along similar 
lines, Professor Dray’s book deserves to be read by anyone interested in the philosophy 
of history. Not the least of its merits is that it is written with considerable clarity of 
style and with fairness to the details of different covering-law theorists’ positions. 


L. JONATHAN COHEN 


Human Relations and Power—Socio-political Analysis and Synthesis. By ALBERT 
MUELLER-DEHAM. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1957. Pp. xxi + 410. 
Price $3.75). 


For those who do not know it should perhaps be explained that the author of this 
book is a distinguished specialist in the field of internal medicine, who from Vienna has 
settled in America—and whose written English at any rate still shows from time to 
time some pleasantly quaint turns of phrase. (He also, incidentally, shows a most 
cautious and courteous respect for all that Americans are generally believed to believe 
themselves to stand for, even when venturing a few fairly radical criticisms.) Now at 
the age of 77, he has with all modesty set out in what he himself admits to be a most 
ambitious attempt to bring some order into the tangled field of political sociology. 

His book falls into four parts. The first is what the author describes as “ a socio- 
logical treatise in itself’? ; the second an associated study of different forms of social 
power ; the third an application of Parts I and II to some problems of political theory 
—for example, the nature of democracy and the principle of majority rule ; and the 
short fourth a discussion of “ the sociological foundations of ethics’’. The central 
thesis is very briefly as follows: It is ible in principle to give an exhaustive analysis 
of all social relations under three h : (a) unition (that is, a being “‘ bound together 
by emotional ties, by ‘ consciousness of kind’, not only by shared interests *’—p. 23) 
and its opposite, exclusion ; (b) reciprocity (“ giving and taking on an equal basis” 
between individuals—p.31) and its opposite, selfihsmess ; and (c) work-association 
(“ willing partnership in an objective aim, plan or work ’—p. 36) and its opposite, 
“ divergence on objective ground”. These “ relations of inner attitude *’ are the basic 
social relations, and are in addition the source of the social norms of love, fairness and 
impersonal duty respectively. Power relations, which are external, may also be classified 
under three heads, namely super-subordination, resistance (either active or retarding) 
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and absence of power. This second classificatory system is independent of and cutg— 
across the first. : 

Well yes, one is inclined to say, but what of it ? It may well be possible, with 
propriate adaptations of the essential terms, to make such a system quite generally applic. — 
able ; but where does this lead us beyond a series of restatements in yet another new 
terminology of what is already commonly known? Dr. Mueller-Deham is in fact dig. 
armingly well aware of “‘ how many truisms are contained in the elaboration of the 
topic ’’, but would claim by way of justification that ‘“‘ systematisation and complete. 
ness necessarily contain the obvious too’ (p. 83). Well yes, again. But the fact of — 
the matter is that there is too often something dispiritingly sterile about these general — 
conceptual schemes that so many sociologists and their fellow travellers have acquired ‘ 
the habit of setting up, behaving rather like shrimpers who have become more interested — 
in the construction of nets than in the shrimps themselves and who try out their new — 
nets mainly in aquarium pools. Not, indeed, that I am against conceptual schemes ag 
such ; and of course any successful general theory must be shown to work for our whole © 
stock of commonplaces too. But living theory must surely grow out of the stru 
with certain definite problems. There is a sad risk of the life slipping away when 
only absorbing problem becomes the theory itself. 

As a matter of fact, a great many of the things that Dr. Mueller-Deham has to say 
could very well be said either inside or outside virtually any theoretical framework. As 
far as theory goes, I am not sure that he is always wholly consistent. On p. 200, for 
example, he says that ‘‘ party activity means the destruction and dissolution of genuine 
unition ’’, which seems hardly to tally with his remark on p. 172 that “‘ England or 
the United States, Sweden or Switzerland, have many sides from the point of view of 
sociology, but no one can deny that they are unitions ’’—or indeed with a number of 
other passages. Nor, I must confess, did I find the way in which he uses his illustrations 
and examples particularly systematic. The only mention of Marx that is listed in the 
index (though there are in fact one or two others) runs simply as follows : ‘‘ The econ- 
omic and political anarchism which once played a considerable role in the proletarian 
movement ... has died down. Marx won against Bakunin, the main propagator of 
this movement ”’ (p. 72). And there are many other instances of such condensed and 
tangential reference, which, though not exactly wrong, could be very misleading. More- 
over, despite his own warnings, Dr. Mueller-Deham holds only a somewhat erratic 
balance between his basic social relations considered first as tools of description and 
analysis, secondly as the active sources of principles upon which men may in fact act, 
and thirdly as the grounds for evaluations of different kinds of society. But perhaps 
all this does not really matter too much. For the views on men and their ways that the 
author discloses in the course of his discussion are eminently sane and civilised ; and 
it is refreshing to find him firmly insisting that for the great majority there is no hope 
of reconciling the conflicting moral claims arising from their several fundamentally 
different social relationships. ‘‘ No one can avoid ethical dilemmas resulting from his 
divergent obligations or can solve them without hurt to others and to his own con- 
science *’ (p. 367). 

In short, this is a book of a thoroughly sensible and humane man engaged in what, 
as it stands, does not seem to me to be a very sensible or profitable task. About this 
it is doubtless possible to disagree. But it must be added for the record that there can 
be no two views about the standard of proof-reading. For it is most unusual to come 
across a book in which so many minor errors remain ; there are far, far too many for 
me to attempt to list them here. 

ALAN MONTEFIORE 





























